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Alongshore with a Camera 


B. F. LANGLAND 


LONGSHORE with a camera! What 
a host of pleasant recollections it 
} brings to me—memories of tramps 
about the water-fronts of big cities; 
U = § of strange odors and smoky vistas; 
of walks along shining beaches in the early 
morning, when the sun casts its first radiance 
on the waters—turning them to molten gold— 
and of early evenings after a summer-shower, 
when opalescent clouds are reflected in the 
quiet waters of the lake; and of brisk and 
exhilarating “‘hikes’’ along shore, when win- 
ter’s frosts and snows have worked their magical 
transformation. A few minutes’ walk will 
transport you from a center of civilization into 
a region of ice and snow—where polar con- 
ditions prevail—with huge icebergs set in end- 
less fields of broken ice and arctic scenes all 
about that make you live the stories of polar 
exploration you have read. Trips along the 
shores of Lake Michigan are among the most 
interesting outings that photographers in search 
of marine or alongshore pictures can _ take. 
Subjects of pictorial interest are to be found 
on every hand, subjects in every way the equal 
of those to be obtained at the seashore—bathing- 
beaches with sunny pictures of laughing children, 
splashing in the water and romping on the sands, 
or bathing nymphs in Annette Kellerman suits; 
pictures of waves breaking on the rocks under 
stormy skies, or white-winged yachts drifting 
in the bay; pictures of passenger and freight- 
steamers coming or going, with long streamers 
of smoke trailing after them; or an occasional 
tall-masted schooner sailing by. These _pict- 
uresque sailing-vessels, so numerous on_ the 
lakes in the seventies and eighties of the last 
century, are now fast disappearing. They 
have been displaced by the big steam-freighters. 
Every year sees more of them lying wrecked 
and abandoned on deserted shores, or grounded 













in some marine-graveyard to be eventually 
broken up. They will soon be a thing of the 
past. Pictures of fisher-folk busy about their 
quaint homes, boats and other fishing-gear, 
pictures of shipyards and drydocks, with men 
at work on many interesting tasks add to the 
charm of alongshore photography. There are 
subjects for the camera all about, pictures 
worth making, pictures visible to those who 
have learned to see. But alas! how many 
there are who have eyes and see not! Photog- 
raphers who excuse their failure to make pict- 
ures of interest by saying “there are no sub- 
jects of pictorial interest in our neighborhood,” 
and who are under the impression that if they 
could go here or there, or somewhere else, they 
would find pictures worth making. They are 
under ‘“‘the lure of the elsewhere.”” The trouble 
is that they have never learned to see. To 
have become the possessor of a camera at least 
augurs the desire to make pictures. Now, the 
photographer abroad with his camera—if he 
has not learned to see—is very much in the 
position of the lady who desired to make a 
rabbit-pie and was given a recipe beginning, 
“First catch your rabbit.” The photographer 
must first see his picture. It has been well 
said that the essential feature of an art-educa- 
tion is learning to see, the primary function 
of the art-schools being to teach their pupils 
to see correctly. This, with the manual dex- 
terity acquired by practice, makes the artist. 
Now, it is not necessary for the photographer 
to attend an art-school in order to learn to see. 
He should first acknowledge to himself his lack 
of the faculty to see the pictorial in his sur- 
roundings, then he should determine to over- 
come this lack. One way to accomplish this 
is suggested in the following paragraphs. 

If your desire is to make pictures along the 
shore, select a view in your neighborhood that 
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A MISTY MORNING IN MILWAUKEE HARBOR 
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you can visit at frequent intervals. Say that 
the view selected is from one of the city-bridges. 
Make a list of the material things in the view. 
It will be something like this: the water in the 
river; buildings and wharves on each side; 
a vessel or boats of some kind passing up or 
down the river, or tied up at the dock; men 
at work on the wharf; and the sky above. Make 
a record-photograph of the scene from your 
point of view. It may be a picture possibly, 
but that is not what you want. What you do 
want is to make a record of the material making 
up the view at that point. Take your list 
home, get out your file of the back numbers 
of Puoto-Era, if you are fortunate enough to 
have one, and if you haven't, be wise and 
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make up your mind to start one at once, for a file 
of this magazine is an eminently complete and 
instructive text-book on artistic photography. 
You will find it liberally and beautifully illus- 
trated, then, pick out the pictures that are made 
up out of the materials on your list, observe 
how the artists have made use of them in con- 
structing their pictures. You will find that 
they have made use of all of them, but in what 
a variety of ways! One man has seen a pict- 
ure in the reflection of the buildings and ves- 
sels in the water of the river and has empha- 
sized that feature, all the other elements having 
been subordinated and used to furnish balance 
and atmosphere. Another has seen his _pict- 
ure in the tall masts and stout hull of the 
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OPALESCENT CLOUDS AND LAKE 


vessel at the wharf, and still another will have 
found his picture in the sky above the river 
with the rest of the material serving merely 
as a frame or support. You will note that 
ach of the artists has emphasized some one 
thing, subordinating the rest of the material. 
Study these pictures carefully, see if your com- 
bination of materials can be made to furnish 
pictures of a similar character, look over your 
view, item by item, consider how each would 
appear under the different conditions of light 
as it changes hour by hour throughout the day, 
observe how changes in the direction of the 
light emphasize or subordinate the different 
parts of the scene, and what an entire change 
in the appearance of things is made by a change 
in the weather. 

A little intensive study along these lines will 
make a world of difference in your ability to 
see the pictorial in your surroundings. You 


will find new beauty and interest in the familiar 
things about you; and when you go out with 
your camera you may hope to bring back pict- 
ures in which the characteristic features of the 
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scene have been emphasized and which will not 
only vividly recall to you the pleasures of the 
outing, but will convey to others the impres- 
sions and emotions felt by you, the artist, when 
making the pictures. 

The pictures that accompany this article 
were made with several cameras—some small 
and some large. The experience gained has 
led to the conclusion that there is no 
camera made that will meet all the needs of the 
““Alongshore Photographer.” This is the day 
of the small camera and wonderful outfits in 
miniature are to be had. Much fine work can 
and has been done with these very small cameras, 
but their successful use requires much more 
experience and skill than is needed with a larger 
camera. For all-around use, I would not ad- 
vise a camera smaller than 314 x 414, nor larger 
than 5 x 7. My personal preference is for a 
camera of the popular postcard-size, 3144 x 51%, 
for the following, to me, excellent reasons: 

1. It is small and light enough not to be 
unduly burdensome to carry about. The pho- 
tographer of alongshore scenes frequently has 
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long distances to go to reach a desired picture. 
A heavy load will make a short road long and 
a long road interminable. The tired artist can- 
not do justice either to himself or to his subject. 

2. This size is large enough to permit careful 
focusing and composition on the ground-glass, 
and affords a contact print from the negative 
of a size to be of value without enlargement. 

3. It is a standard size, and supplies can 
usually be obtained even in the smaller and 
out-of-the-way places. Incidentally, having this 
size camera I was enabled to obtain a number 
of interesting pictures last fall while on a canoe- 
and camping-trip in the wilds of Northern 
Wisconsin. My film-packs had all been used 
up long before the trip was over. We paddled 
ten miles down the river to a little village where 
we found that the only sizes of film-pack on 
hand at the drug-store—where photo-supplies 
were carried—was one pack 314 x 414 and one 
244 x 414. It was a case of, “use these or go 
without.” I used them by inserting a block 
of wood whittled down to the proper size in 


Backgrounds 


SHE amateur who attempts por- 
traiture at home is often beguiled 
into thinking it necessary to imitate 
some of the conventions of the pro- 
fessional studio, and buys painted 
backgrounds of landscapes and interiors. He is 
probably following a very bad example. It is 
only lack of observation, or else force of habit, 
that leads people to tolerate some of the back- 
grounds as they are employed in much pro- 
fessional work. 

It is still quite a common thing to find in a 
photograph a painted landscape or seascape 
ending abruptly in a foreground carpet, on which 
stands an elaborate chair occupied by the sitter. 
Or a commonplace person in outdoor-dress is 
posed before a crude painting of the interior of a 
baronial hall. These are the last things an ama- 
teur pictorialist would dream of imitating. On 
the other hand, advanced professionals have a 
wide range of backgrounds—artificial and nat- 
ural—in their studios, and these they employ with 
knowledge and skill to suit their sitters and pro- 
duce a harmonious and convincing result. But 
here, again, the resources are so elaborate and 
varied that the average amateur cannot hope to 
command them. Even the apparently simple 








the lower end of my film-pack adapter for the 
314 x 414, and the smaller pack by using the 
same block with the addition of two narrow 
pieces of wood glued one on each side of the 
pack to keep it in place. Then, after marking 
the sizes on the ground-glass with a pencil, off 
we went, happy again. 

The camera for alongshore work should be 
provided with a bellows of sufficient length to 
permit the use of the long-focus rear-combina- 
tion of a convertible anastigmat lens. The long- 
focus lens is extremely valuable in marine- 
work, as it is frequently impossible to approach 
the subject closely. The shutter provided 
should be a good reliable one, not necessarily 
very fast—very rapid exposures are rarely 
needed on alongshore subjects. <A light-yellow 
ray-filter and orthochromatic plates and films 
should be used; also a tripod, of course, when 
possible. A good view-finder is an absolute 
necessity for many _ shore-pictures, because 
time and conditions will often prohibit the use 
of a tripod despite its technical advantages. 


for Portraits 


accessories of the effective and popular “sketch- 
portrait” are beyond the scope of many of us. 
The appropriate background and floor-cloth can 
be used to advantage only with suitable lighting- 
arrangements, and both negative and print re- 
quire modifications that demand considerable 
skill and practice. 

The beginner who attempts indoor-portraiture 
at home generally confines himself to head and 
shoulders, or, at the most, half-lengths. He will 
therefore be well advised, if he uses canvas back- 
grounds at all, to adopt only those of a flat uni- 
form tint. These are very useful and appro- 
priate for his purpose, and they need be only of 
such a size as admits their suspension on the wall 
by means of picture-hangers. A _ patterned 
wallpaper is generally unsuitable; but a self- 
colored paper or a distempered wall of suitable 
color will serve as a canvas-background. 

A picture in the background can sometimes be 
introduced with good effect, but it requires skilful 
management. It is also sometimes possible so 
to place the sitter that the space beyond him is 
occupied by a darkened room or passage. If 
the subject is well lighted, the result may be 
very striking and effective, and the background 
will actually suggest space rather than a sub- 
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THE LAST MOORING 


stantial barrier. The very antithesis of the 
plain background may be used in the shape of 
material with a strong and decorative pattern; 
but this is suitable only when used in conjunc- 
tion with elaborate ornamental dress worn by 
the sitter. It may be taken as a safe general 
rule that the plainer and more unobtrusive the 
background, the better. 

It is because this rule holds good also with 
outdoor portraiture that the advice is so often 
given to avoid such backgrounds as fences, trel- 
lis work, brick-walls, and foliage. Whether in 
sharp focus or not, such details detract from the 
portrait, because they are too elaborate and com- 
plicated, and demand too much attention. Hence 
the application of such terms as fussy, busy, 
fidgety, and restless. The head may be arranged 
to come against a distant mass of shadow, and 
so stand out in relief against a background that 
is quiet and natural; or it is sometimes possible 
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to include a peep of simple landscape which is the 
genuine thing which the painted canvas of the 
professional aims to imitate. Successful studies 
of figures have also been made with the sky only 
as a background; but it is by no means easy 
to obtain good tone-values in both figure and 
sky at the same time. 

Of course, a plain background can be used out 
of doors as well as in. It may be merely a plain 
and suitably lighted wall, a flatted canvas, paper, 
or uncreased fabric of correct tone and texture. 

With animals or children out of doors, the 
artificial background is seldom satisfactory. It 
is time well spent to look about for a_ suitable 
setting which is more natural and appropriate. 
Lastly, although it is outside the scope of this 
note, it must be remembered that suitability of 
background is often of equal importance in the 
rendering of many subjects other than portraits 
and figures.—F. F. T., in Photography. 
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A Camouflage-Camera 


E. L. C. MORSE 


} eS NE of the best pictures I ever 
| made—not indeed artistic, but re- 
plete with action and naturalness 
—was made sitting on a_ bench 
in a park with my camera concealed 
by a newspaper spread carelessly on my lap, 
while I gazed absentmindedly off into space— 
seemingly. A certain tree was fifty feet away, 
and passersby had to pass between the tree 
and the fence. I saw my man coming down 
the street: a Mexican peon clad in rags, arro- 
gant, about half drunk with mescal and more 
or less quarrelsome. If he had seen me snap- 
ping him, either I should have had trouble with 
him—for they don’t like Gringo photographers 
in Mexico—or, at best, I should not have been 
able to obtain the unconscious pose that the 
picture showed. But the camouflage worked 
perfectly. Just at the right time I squeezed 
the bulb between my knees, and both hands 
were above the newspaper. To the uninitiated 
*““snappee” the “snapper”? was doing nothing 
but smoke and idle his time away. 

At another time, I failed disastrously through 
lack of proper camouflage. Two ladies were 
bargaining with a street-peddler on a corner. 
The scene was characteristically Mexican and 
I wanted to get it. Of course, they spotted 
me at once as a Gringo, and my camera was 
very much in evidence. So I boldly made the 
best of it, and went out into the street—they 
watching me closely—and pretended to be very 
much interested in photographing a church 
down the street. I set my focus for the group 
on the street-corner, very ostentatiously sighted 
the church through my view-finder, then turned 
suddenly and “snapped” the ladies. Too late 
or too clumsy—my plan had been discovered! 
Result—a rear view of two ladies and a peddler 
—an utterly meaningless and useless picture. 

The man who gets a really first-class outdoor 
snapshot of persons has to be a first-class strate- 
gist, or else have extraordinary luck. The 
slightest suspicion of a pose or camera-con- 
sciousness spoils the picture. Only professional 
models can pose for a picture and look uncon- 
scious. Most people, hitherto perfectly natural 
and seemingly in their right minds, at sight of 
a camera assume an almost idiotic attitude— 
or even grin into the camera. It is folly to 
waste a plate in such circumstances. 

Sometimes, one can go through the ma- 
noeuvres to make the picture, and then act 















as if it had been made and turn away. By 
suddenly turning around, sometimes one can 
catch the group unawares and get a fairly good 
picture; but the chances are that the parties 
in the group will be ill arranged. It is only by 
having everything ready—focus, stop and dis- 
tance—that one can accomplish anything worth 
while. One simply has got to wait until the 
persons get into the right position, uncon- 
sciously and naturally; but the foreground and 
background must be in harmony. With a 
camera openly pointed at your people, this is 
almost impossible. And that is where the 
camouflage-camera comes in. The camera is 
filled and aimed; but the subjects don’t know it. 

Nowadays, almost everybody knows how a 
camera looks, especially the folding-kind. One 
takes the camera out of the case, pulls out the 
bellows which is often red, putters with the 
shutter and gives notice thereby to the whole 
world that a picture is about to be made. For 
camouflage-purposes, the folding-camera is prob- 
ably the least efficient. The box-type is much 
better, and lends itself more readily to disguise. 
But at present, in this country, the box-type 
is poorly developed. Its shutter-speed is gen- 
erally about 1/25 of a second and it has no 
focusing-arrangement. One has to be content 
with universal focus. The background conse- 
quently may compete with your middle dis- 
tance in a most embarrassing way, because 
your lens has a speed of generally F/11 or at 
best only F/8. You have virtually only one 
speed and three stops, the value of which is 
problematical. The English advertise a camera 
with focusing-devices, varying speed-shutters 
and the usual number of stops—in box-form. 
But under present conditions, of course, such 
a camera is not available for Americans. The 
problem is how to make the best use of what 
we have at our disposal. 

There are two types of camera: folding and 
box. There are three types of subjects: the 
unsophisticated, the moderately sophisticated 
and the utterly sophisticated or camera-people. 
The latter have to be left out of calculation in 
the hope’ that they will have the decency not 
to give the scheme away. 

If one uses a box-camera, one may carry it 
frankly as a camera with a false shutter at- 
tached to either side or the wrong. end. By 
making a great fuss about getting the picture 
just right with the false shutter, one can some- 
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times get a good, unconscious picture with 
unsophisticated people. This picture-making 
‘an sometimes be done about your home where 
everybody knows you, showing girls skipping 
rope, boys playing ball, laborers at work, etc. 
Or, good pictures can be got in country-dis- 





tricts—a woman milking a cow, a man pitching 
hay, e*> But one has to be careful to select 
perso ‘ho are not “‘camera-wise.” 

In . ung a disguised regular camera one has 


to see to it that the disguise is reasonable, such 
as a person might naturally use. A man away 
from home might naturally carry a light over- 
coat in which a small camera could be carried, 
or at a picnic he would probably carry a bundle 
containing luncheon, lap-rug or rubber-coat, 
or, perhaps, a hand-satchel. 

There is considerable room for ingenuity in 
the disguise; but the operator must have what 
is known in certain quarters, as a “ poker-face.”’ 
that is, he must be absolutely alert without 
seeming to be so. The great difficulty is to 
disguise the end of the camera where the lens 
is. This can be accomplished by allowing the 
wrapper, whether coat, paper or whatnot, to 
protrude slightly over the end of the box, as if 
carelessly done in a hurry. If rightly man- 
aged, this makes an excellent lens-shade; but 
care has to be taken not to allow this over- 
hanging disguise to interfere with the cone of 
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vision the apex of which is assumed to rest on 
the lens-center. Of course, arrangements also 
have to be made to release the shutter unob- 
trusively. If one is not too near the subject, 
he can sometimes do without the view-finder, 
provided he can feel the shape of the box. 

The folding camera with its faster lens, better 
shutter and focusing-device can naturally do 
better work in varying conditions of light and 
subject. But in its natural shape, it is a “ give- 
away.” Consequently, it has to be disguised 
for the purposes under consideration. But the 
grocer or corner-druggist can supply you with 
a nice, thin wooden box which, with a few 
alterations, will do. Both ends of the box 
should be taken out to admit necessary manipu- 
lation of shutter at one end; plate, film-pack 
or roll-film at the other. The length of the 
box should be a trifle less than the length of 
the camera with apron extended. This admits 
insertion of plate or film-pack, or inserting 
films. A slot will also have to be cut on the 
side to afford a view of the focusing-scale and 
to manipulate the knob. You then virtually 
have a first-class camera which lends itself to 
camouflage. 

This box, however, must be disguised either 
by some sort of container or by another cov- 
ering. For the latter, sometimes, the old- 
fashioned telescope-satchel will do—holes being 
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cut as required. Or, a reasonably shabby old 
leather, or imitation-leather, hand-satchel can 
be had at a pawnshop at a moderate price, 
which may be cut adroitly as needed. Pro- 
vided nothing else is put into the hand-satchel, 
the folding-camera needs no other covering. 
But the bottom of the camera must be securely 
fastened to the bottom of the satchel and the 
lens must not be too far away from the hole 
admitting the desired view, for reasons stated 
above. The satchel should be as shabby as 
one’s self-respect will allow; a nice, new satchel 
with a hole in it would be suspicious. The 
hole might be apparently a gash made by the 
rough handling of a baggage-smasher, and a 
few other evidences of hard knocks would help 
matters. If one could be seen ostentatiously 
taking out a pipe or a pair of opera-glassés, 
a book or magazine or something of the sort 
from the satchel, the raison d’étre of the ap- 
purtenance would be obvious to the subse- 
quent victims. A wide-release near the handle 
of the satchel and a convenient napkin or towel 
carelessly covering the camera inside would 
deceive all but the most sophisticated. 
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The camouflaged-camera requires forethought 
and skill; but properly used gives results in genre- 
figures impossible with other instruments. It 
should, however, never be used near or about 
any navigable river, dock, warehouse or U. 8S. 
property—at least, until this war is over. An 
attempt to do so would probably land the 
photographer in jail. I used one last summer 
on a Mississippi River trip, but I was careful 
to show and explain it to the captain of the 
boat in advance, and obtained his permission. 





PaInT a man or a woman with the damned 
“pleasing expression” or even the “charmingly 
spontaneous,” so dear to the “photographic 
artist,” and you see at once that the thing is a 
mask, as silly as the old tragic and comic masks. 
The only expression allowable in great portraiture 
is the expression of character and moral quality, 
not of anything temporary, fleeting, accidental. 

BuRNE-JONES. 
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Professional Mirror-Portraits 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


E have had occasion to criticize 
mirror-portraits, principally from 
a technical point of view. The 
sitter electing to be portrayed be- 
fore a mirror should be careful to 
remember that the reflected image is frequently 
a disappointment, because it does not agree 
always with the other side of the face—the 
side towards the camera. Even in the cele- 
brated Rokeby Venus, attributed to Velasquez, 
the face, supposedly beautiful, because of its 
graceful outlines, is revealed by the mirror to 
be devoid of charm or refinement. Why? 
nobody knows. However, it is possible to 
obtain a pleasing effect in a mirror-portrait, pro- 
vided that the side of the face nearest the mirror 
is, at least, as attractive as the other side, and 
that, furthermore, all the technical difficulties 
have been met successfully. In most persons, 
one side of the face is preferable to the other 
and that is the side it is suggested be turned 
towards the mirror. With reference to the 
difficulties in the management of mirror-portraits, 
the British Journal says: “One of the diffi- 
culties is connected with focusing and the lens- 
aperture. It must not be forgotten that the 
reflected image is not on the plane of the 
silvered surface of the mirror, but as far be- 








hind it as the real object is in front of it, 
therefore the focus must be ‘divided’ so as to 
secure as even a degree of definition throughout 
as may be desired, a much smaller aperture 
being necessary than when the figure alone is 
taken. For the same reason the sitter must 
not be too far from the mirror. If that is so, 
not only will the aperture have to be reduced 
till a long exposure is necessary, but the reflec- 
tion will appear too small. This is especially 
the case if the lens is of rather short focal length. 
Another difficulty is to be found in the lighting. 
Very often the lighting which is most suitable 
for the figure is not so for the reflection, or vice 
versa; where a full face and profile are to be 
shown it is usually advisable to let the profile 
appear in the mirror. Care must be taken 
not to allow a strong reflected light from the 
mirror to spoil the lighting of the face. Finally, 
the pose must be such that both images appear 
graceful and well balanced, both individually 
and in combination. The niirror-worker must 
place himself in the position of the sculptor, 
whose work to be successful ‘must bear inspec- 
tion from any point of view. Generally speak- 
ing, the mirror should be kept vertical, except 
when heads are taken, in which case a slight 
inclination may be advantageous.” 


Sky in Landscapes 


ALD-HEADED landscapes, as they 

have derisively been termed, are 
now not often seen at exhibitions 
of the better class, although they 
are still painfully frequent in 
amateurs’ albums. Unsparingly as they have 
been condemned, it is open to question whether 
the picture with a perfectly blank sky is artis- 
tically any less defensible than one in which there 
are clouds, evidently the result of a separate 
exposure, which in lighting or in tonality are at 
variance with the landscape beneath. And such 
pictures are to be found in places where the blank 
sky would receive prompt condemnation. 

When distinct cloud-forms are to be combined 
with a landscape from another negative, there 
are several matters which must have the closest 
attention, if the result is not to reveal its 





artificial origin. It is by no means enough to 
take care that the direction of the lighting of the 
sky is in agreement with that of the scene below. 
That is only the first and most obvious coinci- 
dence which must be secured. We have to take 
care also that there are not extreme differences of 
definition between the two; and especially that 
the clouds are not more sharply defined than the 
terrestrial distance, which, for one reason or 
another, always seems more unreal than when the 
difference is the other way about. 

There is also the angle at which the sky is 
viewed to be considered. The horizon line 
should always be included in a cloud-negative, 
and when printing-in clouds, care should be 
taken to see that it does not fall very much below 
the actual horizon-line of the picture. 

At least as important as any of the foregoing, is 
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it to get a harmony of tone between the two pict- 
ures that we are combining. If the contrasts 
in the cloud-negative are not in keeping with 
those in the landscape negative, a false note will 
be struck. This defect is visible in a great many 
landscapes in which the sky has otherwise been 
skilfully printed in. Its most frequent form is 
that in which the contrasts in the cloud-negatives 
are too slight for that with which it is combined. 
Definite cloud-forms of the most marked charac- 
ter, such as those which the photographer most 
often obtains, are generally seen against a back- 
ground of blue; and photography, unless special 
precautions are taken, does not differentiate 
between the blue and the white to anything like 
the extent which it should do. 

The blue of the sky, even in this country, is of 
a comparatively dark tone, whereas in summer 
climes it is still deeper. Even here, when a 
well-lit building or other light-colored object is 
seen against it, the sky is very plainly several 
tones darker than the building. Yet how often 
does it appear so in our photographs? Far more 
frequently they are rendered of almost the same 
tone or even with the sky the lighter of the two. 

Some of the most charming effects that are to 
be obtained in the South are when light objects 
come against this deep blue; and those who go 
to Italy or to Africa for their pictures, would do 
well to bear in mind how much they will sacrifice 
if they lose these contrasts. 

Something can be done in many cases by the 
device of sunning down, and it would be worth 
while to make a mask, photographically, when 
the skyline is a complex one, for use in this proc- 
ess. It is surprising how effective a perfectly 
plain tone in the sky can be, graduated from the 
horizon to the top of the picture, but not broken 
by any cloud-forms. And this can be got by 
sunning down, if the worker is able to recognize 
the right depth to which to carry the work. A 
plain sky of this kind is something quite different 
from the “‘bald-headed” effect that is denounced, 
and it is also infinitely superior to the “* bromoil- 
sky”’ which now figures so prominently and so 
unconvincingly in our exhibitions. 

The photographer who finds himself able to 
convey a true impression of the sky by a few 


touches of india-rubber on the surface of an oil- 
print, or can wipe cumuli into his work with the 
corner of a duster wrapped around his finger, 
should not be photographing at all; surely he 
can get his effects much more simply and more 
directly without the camera. The plain sky, 
but not by any means a bare sky, we submit, is 
much to be preferred on all grounds. 

W. D., in Photography. 


Movement During Exposure 


Many camera-users have expressed disap- 
pointment that they are unable to operate their 
hand-cameras at slow speed, and that an 
exposure of approximately one twenty-fifth of a 
second shows the result of movement. This is 
due either to lack of steadiness in holding the 
camera during exposure or to the pulsations of 
the body, or to both. While it is largely a matter 
of individuality in holding the camera during 
exposure, it is true that a small, light equipment 
is more likely to be affected by a vacillating 
clasp than a large, heavy apparatus of the reflex 
type; yet by dint of regular and systematic 
practice, the operator can acquire a firm and 
unwavering grip of the camera he is accustomed 
to use. In the case of a large camera, a favorite 
way is to support it with the left hand, the right 
being placed forward, near the release. A small 
camera is clasped usually in the left hand, the 
right being free to operate the bulb, or one 
hand may hold the equipment and release the 
shutter, the other being used as a support. 

Perhaps the most successful method to operate 
the hand-camera at a slow shutter-exposure 
1/25 second or even less—is the one adopted by 
Mr. W. H. Blacar, and described several times 
in this magazine. Briefly, it consists in holding 
the camera, be it large or small, away from the 
body, with a hand on each side, the end of the 
antinous or wire-release being held between the 
lips and operated by the tip of the tongue. The 
jar imparted to the camera, in this manner, is 
reduced to the minimum, and, obviously, better 
definition or longer exposure is possible, which- 
ever the camerist prefers, provided, of course, 
the subject is not in motion. —W. A. F. 
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NATHANIEL E. BROOKS 


Making Pictures of the Baby 


NATHANIEL 


MY fondest dreams will be realized if 
every Puoto-Era reader, who is a 
daddy, gets the same pleasure in 
reading this article as I have had in 
preparing it. My friends have 
accused me, time and time again, of being the 
biggest “‘crank”’ on earth when it comes to mak- 
ing pictures of my youngster. This I admit 
readily, but only smile, for when father is just a 
memory, sonny will be mighty thankful that dad 
was such a camera-crank. At least, that is the 
way I feel and know that I would feel now, had 
my dad been one, too. To those who have not 
attempted to make a serious and earnest effort 
to picture their youngsters, I recommend that 
they start at once. It is an extremely fascinat- 
ing pastime; and, as I have said, one that will 
make a very valuable collection in later life. 
How it will recall every little trick to your fond 
memory and how good it will seem to live over 
again these happy, unforgettable, moments! 
For this sort of work, a camera of the reflecting- 
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type is ideal; and, if your purse will stand the 
strain, by all means get one if you want the best 
results. I use a 3144 x 414 Revolving-Back, 
Telescopic Graflex, with a B and L Tessar Series 
Ice F/4.5 lens of 61-inch focus, and for baby- 
portraiture I cannot think of anything better. 
In a recent article, a writer recommended the use 
of the vest-pocket camera, fitted with an F/4.5 
lens and also the reflecting-camera; but he ex- 
pressed a preference for the smaller camera. To 
my way of thinking, this opinion should be re- 
versed for several reasons. The main disad- 
vantage of the smaller camera is the finder, 
it being altogether too small to view the sub- 
ject conveniently; and serious efforts to com- 
pose the picture are thereby prevented. On 
account of the small cost of the films you tend to 
wastefulness, snapping several pictures on the 
same subject in the hope to get, perhaps, one 
or two good negatives which will enlarge satis- 
factorily. This is a practice that should be dis- 
couraged, especially now that we are at war. 
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HERE COMES MOTHER! 


Remember, we should save at every possible 
corner to help win it. Snapping many pictures 
works to the manufacturer's advantage ai first. 
for you use film after film; but in the long run it 
is more costly than if the larger size is used, and 
the photographer becomes discouraged, ulti- 
mately giving it up as a “bad job.” With the 
larger size your work will improve noticeably, 
due to the more serious thought given each ex- 
posure. The expense is kept at a decent figure 
because you exercise more restraint on your desire 
to “snap” every little pose. At least, this has 
been my experience and the advice I owe to Mr. 
Adolphe Abraham’s **The Photography of Mov- 
ing Objects,” in which he says: “‘I can only say 
that the quality of my work markedly improved 
when I changed to the larger size, not only on 
account of the greater possibilities, but because 
the care and thought which are. bestowed over 
the exposure of the larger plate make for im- 


proved technique.” 

With the reflecting-type of camera you are 
able to compose the picture, as the image is seen 
over the entire plate-area und right-side up. It 
also enables you to watch the subject and to 
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the moment the desired pose is 
Right here allow me to give my 
readers a little hint. Watch baby for some time 
on the ground-glass before exposing. Babies 
assume all kinds of attitudes and your first ten- 
dency will be to snap away immediately. But 
don’t do it! Wait until you get just what you 
want your picture to express. It took just ex- 
actly one hour to expose the negatives of the three 
illustrations; but I the results well 
worth the time consumed. Accessories are very 
often a great help to keep baby satisfied for long 
periods like this; and in one of the pictures, my 
lens-cap was pressed into service very nicely. 
The background is very near to the subject in 
importance. It should be of such a character as 
not to detract the attention from the main ob- 
ject. The average amateur pays too little atten- 
tion to this matter, and I have seen many pict- 
ures which would have been admirable had it not 
been that a tree grew out of baby’s head or else 
some part of mother’s body asserted itself in the 
most important part of the print. I don’t want 
to be cruel; but let mother stay at home when 
Some- 


expose at 
assumed. 


consider 


you go “gunning” for baby’s portrait. 
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INTERESTED 


times it’s a lock of hair she pushes back and again 
she brushes out a wrinkle in his clothes; but most 
generally she wants him to face the camera 
squarely. This may do for some people; but I 
much prefer to leave hair where it falls, the 
wrinkles fully in view and baby looking in other 
directions than squarely into the lens. Many of 
nature’s settings are most suitable as_ back- 
grounds. In our vicinity I make use of a sand- 
bank when “Sonny” is in the carriage, and a 
clump of shrubbery when he’s sitting on the 
ground. But, again, let me repeat: make the 
background of secondary nature to the youngster 
you are photographing. Center all attention on 
the baby. Don’t let the surroundings share 
equally with what should be the main object. 
Most beginners make the mistake to get the 
subject right in the center of the picture, no 
matter which way the subject is looking. Try 
to leave about a third more space on the side 
toward which the subject is looking and you will 
be very much pleased by the improvement. As 
baby-boy is the main object, get him as big in 
the picture as possible; but do so without ap- 
proaching too near, otherwise you will cause un- 
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pleasing distortion. Here is where the Graflex 
is supreme, as you can get as close as you wish 
and at the same time guard against distortion. 

Exposures need not occupy the attention very 
long. It is seldom necessary to give over 1/75 
of a second and if you exercise a little care and 
watch closely, as low as 1/10 of a second can be 
used without showing any trace of movement on 
the negative. One of the excellent exposure- 
meters now on the market will be a great aid 
to get correctly exposed negatives, and you should 
never be without one. 

Development is another easy matter to take 
care of satisfactorily. Except in some very 
special cases, I use the tank-method entirely, 
and its advantages are too well known to 
need comment here. The fact that it is used 
in the large up-to-date studios of the country 
should in itself commend it to the man who 
makes photography a hobby rather than his 
Pyrosoda, or a developer containing 
pyro, suits me admirably. 
always white or of some light color and pyro 
gives supreme graduations when used on nega- 


business. 
Baby’s clothes are 


tives of this sort. 
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Pictorial Photography As I See It 


In Three Parts— Part I 


C. W. CHRISTIANSEN 


UST what does pictorial photog- 
raphy mean? This was the ques- 
tion that confronted me some years 
ago, and doubtless it has proved a 
puzzle to many rudimentary photog- 
Having been a pictorialist for fifteen 

an exhibitor here and abroad, and 





raphers. 

vears and 
having had a fair amount of success through hard 
work and perseverance, I should like to set forth 
in these articles various ideas and methods of 
procedure that might not only be interesting but 
valuable to the serious-minded novice in pictorial 





photography. It is my hope—with the aid of 
the accompanying illustrations—to demonstrate 
just what pictures mean to me and why the ex- 
posure of each plate was made. 

There are certain factors that come up for con- 
sideration—motive, composition, light and shade, 
lines and masses. Motive is the appealing power. 
We must have it. A picture devoid of a motive 
cannot live, for that is the medium through which 
we tell our story and by which our work is 
judged. Technique is also a_ very 
qualification for pictorialism. It is something 
that must be mastered before we can become 
proficient in negative-making as well as in the 
various printing-methods—each one of which 
claims its own particular technique. 

In speaking of photo-pictorialism, many and 
diverse are the ways and means to that end. 
Those who desire to enter the work should be 
careful to see just what style or form of prints 
appeals to them most. This may be accomplished 
by serious observation at exhibitions and through 
the higher class of photographic magazines. Had 
I done this in my early career, I could have saved 
much time and money, to say nothing of wasted 
energy. As my ambition rose, my outfit grew 
heavier and my pocketbook lighter, by not 
knowing just how to get at what I wanted. 
Finally, I was rescued by experienced and 
talented workers along the lines I had chosen. 
Hoping that I in turn may be of some service to 
those who struggle to find themselves, I shall 
outline my method—an outline of which lack of 
space forbids a detailed account—of developing 
and printing. A few words will be said concern- 


essential 


ing the carbon-process, as that is the one I use 
entirely for exhibition-work. 

It is not my intention to enter into any con- 
troversy, whatsoever, regarding the old worn- 





out subject of lenses, sharp or “fuzzy,” or of out- 
fits in general. Once having decided just what 
class of work you will take up procure the outfit 
best adapted to it and then you are ready. Do 
not be misled or confused by the “other fellow” 
who may be unable to see the advantages of your 
“fuzzy” versa; remember that, 
outside of a very few general rules, there is no 
infallible standard to which to conform. How- 
ever, always be open to criticism, but armed 
with the conviction of knowing what you want, 
and be ready to separate the wheat from the 
chaff. I have found that criticism of my pet 
print is sometimes bitter medicine to swallow, 
causing the temperature to rise under my collar 
to an alarming degree; but after thinking it over 
carefully, trying to see the other fellow’s point 
of view—analyzing it frankly—frequently proves 
that he is correct. A compromise may result to 
the betterment of the print. Neglect nothing 
that may lead to an improved final result. . For- 
get that you made the print; try to look at it 
from a disinterested standpoint. 

In exhibition-work, your print must be con- 
vincing. Your story must be told in a simple 
way, the mood or impression recorded must speak 
for itself. Always bear in mind that the other 
fellow did not see the original scene. Through 
vou the message is delivered; you have your say, 
and blessed are you if your communication be 
read aright. You will find that to make even a 
small name for yourself in pictorial photography, 
you must give it much time. Thought and 
study, coupled with observation aud determina- 
tion, may bring forth a natural ability undreamed 
of; so do not feel, at any time, that your labor is 
too arduous and unproductive. Believe me when 
I say in all sincerity that you will never regret the 
time thus spent. 

It is perhaps not out of place to mention my 
own working-outfit, which consists of a 4 x 5 
long-focus revolving-back Graflex, two soft- 
focus lenses, one nine inches, the other eleven and 
a half inches focus, two ray-filters, a three and 
an eight-time, and a pruning-knife. These have 
proven satisfactory and sufficient for my needs. 
The pruning-knife will be found to be a very 
valuable requisite; indeed, to remove branches 
or weeds or other objectional matter or to trans- 
plant small trees and shrubs, it is indispensable. 
I am not saying that my outfit is the right and 
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only kind; that must be left to each individual: 
It is simply my choice after many trials. 

My advice to anyone who starts out in photog- 
raphy is to buy the cheapest and most easily 
carried outfit he can procure and to hold on to it 
until he has found himself. Many start out by 
purchasing an expensive equipment and after 
the first fire of enthusiasm has died down, the 
camera is laid aside, or, perhaps, sold for a very 
small part of the original cost. With equip- 
ment of less value, the fun is just as keen and in 
case of disuse the loss is small. This advice also 
applies to plates, if one chooses a plate-camera. 
Learn the diameter and use of the plate thor- 
oughly. Do not change from one make to 
another, for one will find that there is not much 
difference in the various brands. What can 
be done with one designed for a certain class of 
work, can be accomplished with others designed 
for the same purpose. Obtain one of the pam- 
phlets furnished by makers of standard plates, 
study it well and decide on the one best suited 
to your needs. If a fair trial does not satisfy 
your demands, a change can always be made. 

Now, presumably you have made your choice 
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of an outfit and have mastered the elementary 
technical side of photography, and we are now 
ready to take up pictorialism, which is a very 
elastic subject—according to what one observes 
among exhibitors and others. Do not mistake 
“faddism” or “freakism” for pictorialism. 
You will find the field large enough for most of 
us to conquer without wandering off into fads. 
Rout the idea that you must produce something 
different. 
black and white or a couple of meaningless dots 
and dashes called, “‘ Approaching Twilight in the 
Alps,” does not make you a pictorialist. Be 
human and adhere closely to the human-side of 
things. Select subjects that will appeal to the 


A few square or oblong masses of 


average mind—something that tells a story and 
speaks to one’s better self, something that will 
awaken memories of bygone days, something that 
will let vou into fairyland—the land of dreams. 
This old world of ours is filled with beautiful 
thought-material, waiting to be caught by you 
and sent out again in the form of a print 
if you have learned the lesson of “seeing.” 

I have found that in arranging compositions 
on the ground-glass, the study of light-and-shade 
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effects has helped me to see beauty, passed un- 
seen by the many who have not so trained 
themselves. When you take a trip to any of 
our many beauty-spots, such as Yosemite 
Valley, the Grand Canyon, or Niagara Falls, 
it is then that a thorough understanding of 
composition in light and shade and masses will 
reward you for all the time and energy you have 
given it. We have all met people who have 
spent but one short day at one of these places 
and really felt that they had seen all there was 
to see—the wondrous detail, the hundreds of 
finer and more delicate touches of beauty, 
wherein lies the magic of these indescribable 
places, lost completely. So also in the more 
humble or simple scenes which lend themselves 
fully as well to productions of pictorial photog- 
raphy, many workers see nothing. The small 
stream or wooded hillside, easily accessible, will 
yield many pictorial treasures. 

Choosing 2 printing-method is a matter of 
choice. It is not always due either to any 
special merit of the many good processes in 
question. Gum, carbon, platinum, bromide and 
many others—each has some special advantage. 
To be able to print in each and every one is a 
very useful accomplishment, for certain it is, 
that some subjects are presented to far better 
advantage through one medium than through 
another. For instance, should one desire a 
sketchy effect, the gum in all probability takes 
the lead. However, that process does not seem 
to lend itself very readily to the more subtle, 
soft tones nor to the gradations in halftones. 
Now, a “‘gumist” may take exception to this; 
but having seen gum-prints galore, I can say 
conscientiously that I have never seen one yet 
that contained the charm and _tone-qualities 
; found in some of the other processes. After 
experimenting with various mediums, I have 
arrived at the conclusion that the carbon- 
process holds the highest place in my affection. 
I am not saying that it is superior, but I like it 
best. Give any process a fair and intelligent 
trial and it can be mastered; but I am such a 
confirmed enthusiast with regard to carbon, 
that this article would not be complete without 
making an attempt to make the other fellow see 
some of its practical and other advantages. 














This, of course, is not supposed to be a com- 
plete treatise on the carbon process, but rather 
a few reasons why I have chosen it for my 
printing-method. I feel that a well-made carbon 
is a joy forever. There seems to be a poetic 
nature all its own—combined with a decorative 
quality not found in other mediums—that 
appeals to me. Regarding carrying-power, none 
equals it. A comparison of prints at an exhibi- 
tion will, I think, prove this readily. Another 
advantage is the various colors which add to 
one’s stock in trade to carry out desired expres- 
sions or moods. Then, too, by using the same 
color-pigment as the print, one can cover up 
many small defects, tone down highlights as 
well as strengthen dark parts. This if done 
carefully will not be detected. We will see 
that each color seems to have peculiarities all 
its own. A negative suitable for a blue black 
would be found absolutely useless for an Italian 
green, as the latter requires a negative as hard 
as arock; and the hard negative would be of no 
value for any of the other colors, as the high- 
lights would wash off in developing, leaving no 
halftones and an exceedingly unpleasant result. 
So we see that the distinctive features of the 
colors must be mastered to obtain the effect. 

Carbon-printing, although a slow, “messy” 
proposition, requires no particular room nor 
special, intricate apparatus. It can be manipu- 
lated in any ordinary workroom, and, although 
perhaps daylight brings the best results, artifi- 
cial light may be used in printing. A good * 
positive must be obtained and this is not always 
as easy as it sounds. Then the essential point 
is to have your enlarged negative just right for 
the color to bring about the effect sought. 

To sum up, a practical pictorial working-basis 
to start from is to know your instrument, 
plates, developer and printing-medium. Drill 
yourself in the school of “seeing” and you will 
have no trouble to steer clear of the sin of 
copying, which, besides being unfair to the other 
fellow, is really very unsatisfactory to yourself, 
in the long run. Then try to remember what 
caused your failures as well as what brought 
about your successes, and work, work. work. 
In the next article I shall try to explain pic- 
torialism as I see it. 

































ENLARGING-OUTFIT 





CHARLES A. HARRIS 


Daylight-Enlargers and Dodging 


CHARLES A. HARRIS. 


> aiee OR some time I wondered why it 

at was that its makers had given the 

bed ubiquitous hand-camera such a 
| favorable chance to make good, and 
Sarees} yet had placed restrictions and 
limitations upon its working-partner, the en- 
larging-camera; referring above, particularly, to 
the smaller sizes of camera and 
to the daylight-enlarger since, to 
use the small camera and then 
enlarge, is a practice now very 
generally followed by the amateur 
workers. Not so much an elabo- 
rate as a good working-knowledge 
of the possibilities, as well as the 
limitations of what we have in 
hand is, it seems to me, a de- 
sideratum. It is just this, in con- 
nection with the use of a given 
piece of apparatus or an optical 
system, that makes it of especial 
value rather than merely its ex- 
pensive nature. Not infrequently, 
we experience a mild shock to 
learn that a modest outfit, in proficient hands, 
has been the medium to produce say, some 
coveted honor at the salon; although, a prize or 









honorable mention might, in some cases, repre- 
sent a combination of qualification plus luck, as 
there is generally much wonder among the chiefs 
at the war-council afterwards. 

Now we are either familiar with the usual 
methods of enlarging by daylight or, if not, de- 
scriptive matter with accompanying line-drawings 
may be made easily available. 
One method explained is the use 
of a darkened room, the camera 
being fitted to an opening in a 
shutter at one window and, from 
this, the image is projected upon 
an easel. Another system used 
extensively for small negatives 
is the cone-shaped box of the 
Brownie enlarging-camera type as 
well as other various and sundry 
designs to enlarge by this same 
general method. The first re- 
ferred to, the darkened room, 
makes use of the camera with its 
lens and focusing-devices. The 
second, generally speaking, oper- 
ates with a fixed focus and is limited to one size 
image. It is because of the much greater flexi- 
bility and wider range of work accomplished, 
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when using apparatus of this latter kind, that I 
have thought this arrangement of things which 
I am presenting and which has proved quite 
satisfactory in the tests I have given it, might be 
of interest. The apparatus to which the small 
camera is attached is essentially a home-made 
camera. If a view-camera of sufficient bellows- 
capacity is available, the problem will be simpli- 
fied, but with perhaps less gratification in the 
finished results. Our object here, however is 
to utilize the small hand-camera for enlarging- 
purposes. In the position shown, there is 
eighteen inches draw which, with a five-inch 
lens, is ample for a two-time enlargement and 
a little to spare, this being the usual limit for 
the general run of work. Using the extension- 


box shown on top, the draw is increased to 
twenty-six inches, enough for a four-time en- 
iargement with this lens, this extension being 
used, of course, only when a small section of the 
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negative is to be utilized for the enlargement. 
This selective control, the ability to enlarge any 
portion of the plate, will be appreciated at once 
by those who use the box-form mentioned for this 
sort of work. As a preliminary it will be neces- 
sary to obtain, if not already in one’s files, a 
reducing- and enlarging-table compiled by the 
lens-makers. This will give the necessary ex- 
tensions for various degrees of enlargements 
appertaining to the particular lens to be used. 
A good plan is to mark upon the base the position 
of the parts for the different enlargements and 
then it will be possible to make the adjustment 
roughly before attempting to focus. If planning 
simply with the object of an enlarging- and _re- 
ducing-camera in mind, the desired extension 
could be managed without recourse to the separate 
wooden extension which I have used. It will be 
noticed that all the parts are arranged to slide in 
grooves upon the board to facilitate adjustment 
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and so become a part of the base, and the outfit 
can be used readily in any position. 

Now, in taking care of the negative-end, it is 
desirable to have provision made, first for shifting 
the negative in all directions—much as the paper 
is shifted to different parts of the easel when en- 
larging by the darkened-room method. In the 
latter case, the negative-position is fixed and the 
paper moved about but, with the proposed en- 
larging-camera, conditions are reversed—paper is 
stationary and negative shifted. Secondly, the 
exclusion of light excepting that which comes 
through the negative, is important. As will be 
noticed, there are the four sides of a box and upon 
the front of these is nailed three sections of 
grooved material about an inch or so wide. The 
kind I have found useful is three-eighths inch 
hardwood flooring-material. This grooved slide, 
when so arranged, just accommodates a 5 x 7 
plate or kit and is used when straight enlarge- 
ments of the whole negative are to be made. 
Also when the sliding-frame is used, a 5 x 7 card- 
board with an opening about the size of the sec- 
tion of the negative to be projected, is placed in 
the above-mentioned groove to exclude light 
except through the negative. In the sliding- 
frame a square kit is used, seven inches each way, 
so that the negative may be inserted horizontally 
as well as vertically. The reason for fixing upon 
the above dimensions for this grooved negative- 
holder is because of its being a regular plate-size 
and to provide a generous space in which to swing 
the negative for all adjustments. But it should 
be remembered in this connection that an average 
lens will cover safely and enlarge only from a 
negative of the same size used in the camera to 
which the lens belongs. There may be cases, 
however, when one might wish to utilize only a 
section of a larger negative that the small lens 
would qualify for. I had planned to use some sort 
of a small clip or a spring clothes-pin on the side 
cleats to hold this movable frame in position; 
but the fit proved so snug that it stays in place 
without the spring. All that is now needed to 
exclude extraneous light is to throw the focusing- 
cloth over between the box and the camera be- 
fore making the exposure or, what would be much 
better, to tack permanently to the box a suitable 
cloth of sufficient size, remembering that when 
making reductions the greater distance is between 
the negative and the camera. At the opposite 
end of the arrangement we find the focusing 
ground-glass upon which the projection is ad- 
justed until satisfactory. I use the regular 
plateholders for the bromide paper, a sheet of 
clear glass taking the place of a sensitive plate 
over the paper and holding the latter flat and 
smooth. If the glass used does not fill the rabbet 























Figure 1. Receptacle for the plateholder 
attached to camera-back 


in the holder, the paper can be brought into con- 
tact by backing it with a cardboard of the re- 
quired thickness. The bromide paper so located 
under the clear glass it may be necessary for 
very exact focusing, to reverse the ground-glass; 
but there is so much depth in these short-focus 
lenses that, ordinarily, it will be found easy to 
make sufficient allowance when focusing. In the 
matter of light-leakage and fog, the same pro- 
tection is afforded as when using plates or films 
in regular camera-work; indeed, the whole opera- 
tion is quite similar. 

Photographing a negative—that should sound 
alluring to those who have not been making 
their own enlargements. Besides the bromide 
prints this form of camera is convenient in the 
process of making enlarged negatives or those 
which it may be desired to duplicate or improve. 
Quite a good deal might be done in this direction, 
a field of endeavor, I believe to be somewhat 
neglected. Also for reduction in making lantern- 
slides, providing lens-equipment is suitable. 
And naturally, something in the way of beautiful 
window-transparencies would result from or fol- 
low such work if the facilities at hand were used. 
A transparency being a positive similar to the 
enlarged bromide print, it follows that one would 
be quite as easy to make as the other. The use of 
the regular tens and shutter, including stops, etc., 
is quite an advantage over a fixed-focus affair. 
Following strictly the rules in these particulars, 
it would probably be better, for work including the 
larger sizes, to place lenses that are not symmetri- 
cal so as to point towards the paper; but consider- 
ing the small degree of enlargement undertaken 
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with this apparatus, I anticipate no trouble with 
any of the lenses now commonly fitted to these 
small focusing hand-cameras. It is little else 
than a copying-process. The average user of 
the box-pattern of daylight-enlargers, I am in- 
clined to think, gives little attention to the im- 
portant subject of dodging. Some of the methods 
employed, however, can be adapted easily to such 
an arrangement as we are considering. For 
example, the back-edge of the cloth covering the 
front-half of the apparatus can be propped up 
sufficiently so that the operator may see the 
negative readily by transmitted light and then, 
with a card held in front of the negative, shading 
may be done as successfully as when working with 
a projection upon an easel. The small amount 
of light, thus entering from behind the lens 
when operating indoors, will in no way affect the 
results. It is the strong front-light from out-of- 
doors that we are more careful to shield. 

In the final adjustment of our enlarging- and 
reducing-contrivance it is desirable to have things 
centered. First, proceed by making a small red 
cross in the center of the ground-glass screen. 
Next, take a piece of cardboard 5 x 7 inches in 
size and indicate, with a pencil, the center of this. 
Then cut three sides of a two-inch square that is 
later to form an opening in the center of this 
cardboard. With a needle and coarse, black 
linen-thread stitch two cross threads that meet 
exactly in the center which has been marked on 
the card. Cut the fourth side of the square and 
the center of the card shows in the opening 
where the threads cross. With this card placed 
in the groove of the negative-box, it is compara- 
tively easy to align the ground-glass, the lens 
and the sliding negative-holder at the front. 
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Figure 3. Front of Box 














Figure 2. 


Camera-back of plateholder-siz 


The following upon the subject of dodging, al- 
though taking up only certain phases, may prove 
helpful to the near beginner. In general, a facility 
in the application of even well-known rules may 
add somewhat to the improvement of results. 

For equalizing uneven densities in the negative 

+shading-methods are as simple as any, and with 
a little practice, quite effective. Usually, in my 
own case, the image is not sufficiently plain when 
locked in a frame and viewed from the glass- 
side to do very accurate work without some 
guide. Supposing, then, that a corner or some 
marginal section of the negative requires holding 
back. The negative is placed in the frame and 
then, using transmitted light, a piece of black 
paper is cut so as to correspond roughly with the 
outline of the thin section. With this paper held 
in its place, over the negative, it is then creased 
over two edges of the frame at one corner and, if 
desired, cut to these creases although I usually 
leave the paper simply turned down at a right 
angle. This gives a sheet of paper that, when 
adjusted even with or over the outer edges at the 
corner of the frame, just covers the thin portion 
of the negative. With this guide for the position, 
the printing goes forward, the black paper being 
kept in motion with one hand so that a definite 
line will not be in evidence between the two sec- 
This is what is meant by the term, shad- 
ing. If the total exposure is, say. fifteen seconds, 
keep the paper in place five seconds and remove. 
About one-third is the proportion I have found to 
be an average—less for holding back or more for 
printing out. Occasionally, the thin portion or 
area to be handled is somewhere in the central 
part and in this case a piece of the black paper is 


tions. 
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cut to correspond in shape with this section 
but a trifle smaller and kept in a circular motion 
upon the glass while printing; a couple of long 
hatpins in one hand being used to hold and move 
the paper. The exact position can be found, if 
necessary, by making use of a guide as explained. 
If a dense central section needs to be printed out, 
the above process is, of course, reversed and the 
negative covered with a sheet of paper, a suitable 
opening in which permits the extra printing for 
this particular portion. The foregoing relates to 
cases where no definite line exists between a 
comparatively dense and a thin section. Now 
suppose that we wish to print out, say, a window 
or, perhaps, several of them with definite straight 
lines which are not to be shaded and when the 
exact location is not plain from the front of the 
frame. In such a case, the black paper must 
first be cut accurately and then held in one exact 
position during the exposure. The first may be 
accomplished by pasting a print from this nega- 
tive upon a sheet of black paper and then, with a 
sharply pointed knife, cut out the required open- 
ings to form a mask. The negative is now held 
in the frame and the prepared mask is fastened 
in exact register upon the glass or front side of the 
negative with a dab or two of paste. Using film- 
negatives, it will probably be necessary in all these 
processes to attach the film to the glass of the 
frame with gummed strips so that a fixed posi- 
tion is maintained. While printing, I hold the 
paper in good contact adjacent to the openings 
and, to avoid double lines the frame should not 
be moved during the exposure. The sheet of 
paper will, of course, be larger than the negative 
and extend beyond the inner edges of the frame. 
After the dense areas have received their extra 
exposure, the mask is removed, also the traces 
of paste upon the glass, and a second exposure 
made for the complete print. Care must be 
taken in pasting on the mask to preserve an exact 
register, for any deviation will show very plainly 
and spoil the print. This method of dodging is 
sometimes done by placing the prepared mask 
between the sensitized paper and the negative 
and after the first printing the mask is torn out. 
I have tried it and think the first the better way 


Base upon which the recessed 
front-board is attached 


Figure 5. 












































Figure 4. Recessed front to which small 
camera ts attached 


because there is danger of disturbing the register 
of your print-paper and, besides, although a less 
consideration, a new mask must be used for each 
print. With care, the mask, used as first ex- 
plained, can be made to last out a batch of prints. 
Resulting prints from negatives of uneven densi- 
ties are generally very much improved by the 
above or similar manipulation and the game is 
well worth the candle. 

Another feature connected with this subject of 
dodging is with reference to printing in clouds. 
Very good results may be obtained with some 
negatives by blending the sky with the lower 
picture, using the shading-process, reliance being 
placed in so overlapping the shading as to produce 
a tone uniform with the rest of the picture or, in 
other words, a perfect blend. But let us consider 
in detail a case where most or all of the horizon 
presents an abrupt line such as a range of hills 
or mountains or the tops of houses. In my own 
work, I have never obtained the desired result 
in such cases by shading because this definite sky- 
line of the mountains showed a vignetted effect 
when I generally preferred a clear outline. The 
following has been satisfactory in my hands. 
First proceed by blocking out the entire sky 
portion of the negative with opaque using a finely 
pointed brush and a reading-glass for the sky- 
line so as to follow this as exactly as possible. 
This may be omitted if the sky is so dense as to 
print out white without any treatment. Next, 
place the negative in the printing-frame and on 
top a piece of ground-glass, both being brought 
into contact with one corner of the frame by a 
slight tap upon the table. With this fixed posi- 
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tion as a guide for the register which will be used 
in the same way when printing, trace carefully 
with a pencil on the ground-glass, the horizon- 
line and then similarly, as with the sky-portion, 
paint with opaque the lower part of the picture 
upon the ground-glass or, if the glass is a large one, 
a strip of the opaque one-half an inch wide will do, 
covering the rest with a piece of paper while 
printing. The first printing is now done as 
usual, simply taking care that the negative and 
paper are snugly adjusted to, say, the lower right 
corner. The negative is now replaced in the 
frame first with the ground-glass and then the 
cloud-negative. These, together with the sensi- 
tized paper, are adjusted for register as before and 
the second exposure made for the clouds. Using 
a glass-negative there will be the thickness of 
this glass between the printing-paper and the 
ground-glass so that it will be well to print with a 


overlap the edge of the negative a little. Al- 
though the sky-line upon the ground-glass might, 
if very simple in formation, be drawn a little low 
to ensure this blending, I think it will usually be 
better to follow the first plan, if the line itself is 
very complicated. The idea is a sort of a dove- 
tail-joint that will match exactly. If there are 
masses of trees involved, draw the line upon the 
ground-glass quite low for such portions so that 
the clouds may print well in among the scattering 
branches at the top. 

Now, the problem may be one where a church- 
steeple or the rigging of ships and the like are 
dominant features of the sky and it is desired to 
add some clouds. As clouds are or should be 
printed with a very soft effect as compared to 
other objects in the picture, the entire sky-area 
can often be printed over from a cloud-negative 
and still not be in evidence to the eye where the 
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Figure 6. 
fabric. 


effect, an improvised bellows 


direct light and not move the frame during the 
process. While I have indicated throughout, for 
the sake of simplicity, a printing-frame of nega- 
tive-size, yet in practice I find it much more con- 
venient in all this kind of work to use a frame 
considerably larger, the glass-negative being held 
in a central position by fitting it into an opening 
cut in a cardboard of like thickness. The larger 
frame will be of advantage when using the cloud- 
negative, enabling one to shift the latter to bring 
the desired cloud-formations where they will give 
the best effect. In this way I have sometimes 
used a section of a 614 x 814 cloud-negative in 
placing clouds upon a 3144 x 444 print. To return 
again from this digression. If the two printings 
are in register, the sky and landscape-sections will 
just unite; but as it is as well to err on the right 
side and to be certain that white does not show 
between, when printing the landscape—that is the 
first printing—lay a couple of small brads between 
the lower edge of the negative and the inner 
edge of the frame, the paper being adjusted 
against the frame itself. This, it will be noticed, 
results in printing this lower portion of the picture 
a trifle higher than normal and the two may over- 
lap to that extent. With a film, this might be 
accomplished by pasting a narrow gum strip to 


The extension is obtained by connecting the box-front and the recessed front with a light-tight 
If nothing else suggests itself, two thicknesses of closely woven black cloth will serve forming, in 


more substantial objects project into this field. 
This, in case the sky itself is sufficiently dense in 
the negative to print out comparatively white 
upon the print. It would not be easy to opaque 
a sky with fine lines like the rigging of ships or a 
suspension-bridge, but with the steeple or tower 
or objects with regular lines quite an improvement 
can be made by so eliminating obtruding wires and 
posts. It is not always necessary, in these cases, 
to print clouds over the entire sky but a small 
group of suitable clouds may be printed by the 
shading-process into a section of the sky with 
excellent effect. A white sky may be given a 
desirable tint by extra printing, using simply the 
prepared ground-glass as described for blocking 
the lower picture. It is, of course, quite impor- 
tant that cloud-negatives shall in form and light- 
ing be suited to the particular landscape, and if 
such a one is not available it is much better to 
refrain from adding this feature to your print. 
I have noticed in foreign advertisements that 
cloud-negatives are carried by stock-houses and 
may be obtained in suitable variety for this class 
of work and it would seem quite desirable that 
the same condition should prevail in our domes- 
tic market, though I have never discovered any 
trace in such catalogs as I have seen. 
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Let’s Take a Trip to Marblehead 


GEORGE STEELE SEYMOUR 


Let's take a trip to Marblehead, 
To Marblehead, to Marblehead, 
And see the rocks all rosy red 





That glisten in the sun, 
The little harbor trim and tight, 
The tiny ships, the sails of white, 
The glow of many a dancing light 
When August-days are done. 


Let’s climb the rocks of Marblehead, Let’s mount the hill in Marblehead, 
Of Marblehead, of Marblehead, In Marblehead, in Marblehead, 
And see the fisher nets a-spread And see the rows of silent dead 
Upon the shore to dry, Who slumber on its crest, 
The sailor-boys and maidens gay, The sturdy fisher-folk of yore 
The aged men with pipes of clay, Who brave the tempest’s wrath no more 
The hardy children at their play But here upon this rocky shore 
Beneath a cloudless sky. Have come at last to rest. 
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Artistic Activity in War-Time 


N his editorial preface of the current issue of 
Photograms, F. J. Mortimer gives expression 
to the following beautiful sentiments: ** What 1918 
will bring forth in the way of further pictorial 
progress with the camera remains to be seen; but 
while it is usual to speak of the ‘arts of peace’ 
in connection with picture-making, we are re- 
minded that actually the periods of peace and 
prosperity in the past have seldom been the 
periods of great creative art. It may be that 
there is some strange stimulus in war which does 
heighten and refine the artistic powers of the 
race, though, to be sure, this fact, were it much 
more impressive than it is, would not outweigh 
the destruction of the artistic treasures of the 
past which war involves. But at a time when 
we are all searching for compensations, it is well 
if one should be found in the new artistic currents 
set in motion by the events in which we live. 
There is something in the atmosphere, an inspi- 
ration from the heroism of the hour, a swing 
away from materialism, which helps to form new 
ideals and evoke new forms of utterance.” 
It seems to be true that the creative spirit of 
a nation’s art is never at its best during a period of 
tranquillity or material prosperity, and that it 
requires a social upheaval or a tumult of human 
passions, either in the form of a revolution or 
actual war, to rouse to action the quiescent 
energies of a people. History, both ancient and 
modern, furnishes many examples of periods 
replete with brilliant achievements due to the 
stimulating influence of supreme mental stress— 
war with all its terrible consequences. The de- 
sire for noble achievement became contagious, 
and dormant genius, everywhere, strove for utter- 
ance. The warlike period of Pericles produced a 
Phidias and a Socrates. The arts of sculpture, 
architecture and oratory flourished in Rome 
during the Gallic wars when Julius Cesar was 
in command. When Florence was convulsed 
with the feud between Guelphs and Ghibellines, 
Michelangelo was sculpturing his “‘ David” and 
the “‘Tombs of the Medici,” and erecting fortifi- 
cations in aid of the city’s defense. The French 
Revolution—amidst revels of cruelty and blood- 





shed—produced a galaxy of heroes, artists, ora- 
tors, scientists and military leaders that filled 
Europe with wonder and admiration. Think of 








a people that in the most untoward circumstances 
gave to posterity such illustrious names as Char- 
lotte Corday and Rouget de Lisle; David and 
Houdon; Mirabeau and Carnot; Lavoisier and 
Arago; Marceau and Dumouriez! Later, when 
the German people were engaged in the struggle 
for freedom from Napoleon’s tyranny, their 
Beethoven wrote immortal symphonies and their 
Schiller inspiring dramas—works, the enjoyment 
of which is shared by the entire civilized world. 
Who knows but that in the chastening of this 
nation’s spirit, in what may prove to be the su- 
preme test of its moral and spiritual ideals—dur- 
ing the present war—the American people may 
not develop a truly national school of art and 
music, forming, perhaps, as brilliant an era of 
achievement as any of which Europe may boast. 


Injuring the Eyes by Photography 


HEN one sees so many veteran photo- 

graphic workers, in both amateur and 
professional ranks, suffering from astigmatism, 
one wonders what is the actual cause of this 
distressing optical defect. On inquiry, it will 
be found that in many cases the eyes were 
strained during the early days of dryplate- 
photography, when the plates—then coated 
with a very slow emulsion—were handled, and 
examined during development, by the light of 
a deep ruby oil-lamp. Amateurs at first used 
advisedly a small pocket-lamp, and undoubtedly 
incurred serious injury to the sight. Later 
thank goodness—light of greater volume was 
employed, ruby light being also superseded by 
orange light; preferably fabric instead of glass 
being used to expose the dryplates sparingly 
to the rays of this brighter light. Now the 
photographer confronts the danger of ruining 
his eyes from exposure to the electric are when 
used for printing-purposes. To look at the 
bare arc is obviously injurious to the sight. 
Are-rays reflected from the surface of the neg- 
atives are also bad for the eves. A good plan 
is to use a printing-lamp in which only reflected 
light reaches the negatives, or to use a printing- 
cabinet in which the arc is enclosed, care being 
taken to cover up empty spaces with pieces of 
cardboard so that the are or its reflections do 
not reach the printer’s eyes, injury to which is 
usually not apparent until the next day. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Advanced Competition 
367 Boylstcn Street, Boston, U.S. A. 





Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, or artistic design, suitably engraved. 

Certificates of award, printed on parchment-paper, 
signed by the Publisher, and suitable for framing, 
will be sent on request, and free of charge, to winners 
of prizes or Honorable Mention. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. As many prints as desired, may be entered, 
but they must represent, throughout, the 
personal, unaided work of competitors. 
Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo:Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface are not suit- 
able for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P.O.P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. All prints 
should be mounted on stiff boards. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the backof every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. However, this does not 
prevent the photographer from disposing of other 
prints from such negatives after he shall have re- 
ceived official recognition. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless 
they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff cor- 
rugated board, not the flexible kind—or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express. 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards — Miscellaneous Competition 
Closed May 31, 1918 


First Prize: Ray Trowbridge. 
Second Prize: D. W. Ross. 
Third Prize: Forman G. Hanna. 

Honorable Mention: W. G. Adams, A. C. G. Allison, 
F. E. Bronson, Fannie T. Cassidy, J. Louis Cunning- 
ham, Louis A. Dyar, Winn W. Davidson, Alexander D. 
DuBois, George W. French, Glenn L. Gebhardt, 
Norman C. Hussey, Irving S. Lovegrove, Kenneth 
McFarland, Leander Miller, Florian Mitchell, Louis 
R. Murray, Gregor H. Najarian, Alice J. Platt, W. E. 
Potter, E. M. Pratt, J. Herbert Saunders, Kenneth D. 
Smith, G. R. Smith, Henry Strutzenberg, Lena M. 
Tewkesbury, A. S. Workman. 


Subjects for Competition — 1918 


“The Spirit of Spring.”” Closes June 30. 
“Landscapes with Figures.” Closes July 31. 
“*Shore-Scenes.”” Closes August 31. 
**Qutdoor-Genres.”’ Closes September 30. 
“Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.”” Closes November 30. 
“Flashlights.” Closes December 31. 


1919 


“The Spirit of Christmas.’ Closes January 31. 
“Still-Life.”” Closes February 28. 

“The Spirit of Winter.’’ Closes March 31. 
‘“*Rainy-Day Pictures.” Closes April 30. 
“*Miscellaneous.”” Closes May $1. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


To Photo-Era Readers. 


Tue Publisher earnestly requests the readers of 
Puoto-Era to give the preference of their patronage 
to goods and wants advertised in PHoto-Era; for no 
advertisement, whether large or small, is accepted un- 
less it is trustworthy in every respect. This should be 
of vital importance to all buyers of photographic ma- 
terial, amateur and professional. 
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RAY TROWBRIDGE 


FIRST PRIZE— MISCELLANEOUS 


Advanced Competition—Outdoor-Genres 
Closes September 30, 1918 


Tuts is eminently the season of the year for out- 
door-genres. Warm weather and sunshine have at- 
tracted thousands of vacationists to the mountains 
and to the seashore. Those who cannot leave the 
cities, obtain what solace they may from week-end 
trips or from visits to parks and recreation-centers. 
Whatever his status in life, the ambitious camerist 
does his best to spend every available moment out 
in the open. Because of this, we believe that the 
present competition is timely and of value. 

Before sending in prints, it might be well to look 
up the definition of genre. Roughly, we all know 
what the word means; but in this competition it is 
essential that we understand its exact definition, 
otherwise contestants may face bitter disappoint- 
ment. My reason for emphasizing this point is to 
make clear that outdoor-portraits, landscapes, groups, 
etc.. are not acceptable no matter how technically 
perfect they may be. According to Webster, “‘a 
genre is a style of painting, sculpture, or other imi- 
tative art, which illustrates everyday life and manners.” 
Do not overlook this point. Some outdoor-portraits 
may be genres; but a true genre could never be a 
strictly technical outdoor-portrait because a genre- 
portrait is usually more spontaneous and true to the 
life than a formal portrait. It shows the subject 
smiling or even laughing seated, perhaps, in a boat, 
hammock or motor-car. In short, an outdoor-genre 
should depict the subject—be it man, woman, child 
or pet—as the camerist finds it. Contestants may 


take my word for it that to make a good outdoor- 
genre—portraying the subject as it is found and, 
at the same time, 
position—requires no mean skill. 


with due regard to pleasing com- 
It is a severe test 





of skill, and this competition should appeal to am- 
bitious camerists on that very account. 

Those workers who intend to enter this competi- 
tion will do well to plan carefully. By that I mean 
to decide upon one type of outdoor-genre and con- 
centrate on that to the exclusion of all others. Ob- 
viously, those camerists who are at the seashore 
should not attempt to depict rural life, and those in 
the mountains should not attempt subjects of a 
marine-character unless they are near a very large 
body of inland water. Make the most of what is 
at hand. Do not force the issue. Take the subject 
as it is found and with individual brain-power and 
technical skill make it a beautiful picture. Suppose 
the camerist decides to devote himself exclusively to 
an habitué of the country post-office. First, it re- 
quires diplomacy; second, many attempts; and, 
finally, great care to select the print which best por- 
trays the subject and expresses that which was in 
the mind of the camerist. In fact, it might require 
an entire summer-season to obtain the right subject 
amid the right surroundings. Lest I be misunder- 
stood, let me say that I do not infer that the camerist 
should use roll after roll of film or dozens of plates to 
obtain just the right result. What I do mean is that 
whenever he has this competition in mind, let him 
stick to the one type of outdoor-genre; at other times, 
let him photograph other subjects that appeal to him. 
However, in all camera-work, this season, let us re- 
member to use our photo-supplies to the best advan- 
tage and not to waste one plate or roll of film. _Remem- 
ber, this country is at war and waste of any kind is 
tabooed. 

The supply of outdoor-genres is unlimited. Whether 
these genres are made into successful pictures, rests 
entirely with the camerist. Children at play, har- 
vesters at work in the fields, dairymaids, fishermen, 
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scissor-grinders, peddlers, traffic-officers, gate-tenders 
and ferry-men; also relatives, friends and pets—all 
are possible subjects for excellent outdoor-genres. 
The list is inexhaustible. However, remember the 
definition of genre and see to it that each picture 
“illustrates everyday life and manners.” For example, 
no farmer in his senses puts on a “boiled shirt”? when 
busy about his “chores.” To portray a farmer “all 
dressed up,” when he is supposed to be hard at work, 
hardly “illustrates everyday life and manners” on the 
farm. Every outdoor-genre must be consistent in its 
portrayal of type and surroundings. Any attempt to 
camouflage an outdoor-genre is very likely to prove 
disastrous, artistically, and to the contestant as well. 

These war-times offer many opportunities to por- 
tray the “spirit of the times” as expressed by our 
friends and neighbors in the community. A mother 
or wife shown knitting busily and a service-flag strongly 
in evidence, bears eloquent testimony to the sacrifice 
so many have made and are making to win the war. 
Such a picture, handled properly, would have great 
dramatic force. Another, might be one showing a 
soldier or a sailor coming home on furlough or leaving 
to rejoin his unit. Pictures of a military character 
need not be necessarily sad. The newly commis- 
sioned officer, home to show his mother his shoulder- 
straps, could be made into a delightful outdoor-genre. 
These are merely rough suggestions; no doubt, many 
camerists have better ones. If so, let them get to 
work without delay. 

Although military and naval life has become more 
and more a part of our daily activities, there still 
remain many peace-time subjects of universal appeal. 
The vacationist, traveler, sportsman, “‘week-ender’ 
and permanent resident who owns a camera and 
knows how to use it, can make delightful outdoor- 
genres. There are many bits of human nature that 
may be caught by a skilfully camouflaged camera. 
The article, ““A Camouflage-Camera,” by E. L. C. 
Morse, in this issue, contains many valuable hints. 
To be a success, an outdoor-genre should never con- 
vey the impression that “posing’’ was employed to 
obtain the effect. There must be spontaneity and 
fidelity to truth in every good outdoor-genre, other- 
wise, it will be cold, artificial and uninteresting. 

This competition will enable owners of vest-pocket 
and other small hand-cameras to use their equipments 
to the best advantage. Obviously, it will require 
much skill to make a good outdoor-genre with an 
8 x 10 view-camera on a tripod. So much display 
of photo-paraphernalia is likely to make the subject 

camera-shy.” The more unobtrusive all genre- 
photography is made, the better is the result. Even 
professional miodels find it very difficult to gaze un- 
flinchingly into the gaping maw of an 8 x 10 studio- 
lens and “register” spontaneity, unconcern and easy 
relaxation. How much more difficult must it be for 
some simple country-maid or hard-working farmer 
Speed is an asset. The quicker the picture is made— 
with due regard to exposure, focus and composition— 
the better the subject will like it and the better the 
chances are of ultimate success. Prolonged “arrang- 
ing” of the subject or background should be avoided. 
The camerist should train himself to “size up” a 
situation quickly, to decide whether subject and 
surroundings meet his requirements, to make the 
picture and to go on his way without attracting undue 
attention to himself or to the subject. This com- 
petition should be one of the very best that we have 
had. Let every camerist do his share to make it so 
and to give us all pleasure, 


A. H. B. 


Photography in the Rain 


Wet weather is often an inducement rather than a 
deterrent to the ambitious photographer. R. M. F. 
in The Amateur Photographer tells how to protect the 
vamera. It is not so widely realized as it might be 
among photographers that rain need not in any way 
be considered as making out-of-door photographic 
work prohibitive. Many subjects may be safely said 
to be at their best in wet weather, and beautiful effects 
of atmosphere are easily obtained, although perhaps it 
is hardly necessary to mention the value of wet streets 
and pavements to the town-dweller. A word may 
be said here, however, upon the adequate protection 
of apparatus, the chief difficulty with many workers; 


- this is regarded as somewhat of a difficulty, but it is 


really quite an easy matter. The present writer was 
recently using an Ensignette camera outdoors in the 
rain for a whole day with not the slightest ill-effect 
upon the instrument. The plated parts of a metal- 
~amera demand the most attention, and these were 
wiped over previously with a soft rag moistened with 
just a trace of sweet oil. Upon arriving home the in- 
strument was opened and set out for twelve hours in a 
warm room to dry any damp upon the bellows thor- 
oughly. In the case of a wooden camera upon arriv- 
ing home the instrument should be wiped over and set 
out in a warm atmosphere to get dry before being closed 
and put away, as if put away damp the wood may swell 
and so cause trouble from swollen joints. When 
operating a camera in the rain it may be added that the 
lens should be examined just before the exposure is 
made, and any damp or raindrops removed with a soft 
handkerchief, as a “‘misty”’ lens will produce negatives 
that have all the appearance of fog. 


Copying Engravings 


AccorpinG to H. J. R. in The Amateur Photographer, 
photographers are often asked to copy an etching or 
engraving that is prized on account of its age. Very 
often, the antiquity of the original is accompanied— 
and, in a sense, vouched for—by yellowish stain on the 
paper. If this is not uniform, but appears in splashes, 
so to speak, even an orthochromatic plate will not al- 
ways suffice to eradicate the disfigurement. There is a 
simple and very satisfactory method to remove the 
stain from the original, but the whitening of the paper 
naturally depreciates its value as an antique. How- 
ever, the method may be tried in cases where the above 
objection is not considered to outweigh the advantage 
of a clean photographic copy. The engraving is to be 
soaked in a ten per cent solution of potassium car- 
bonate until the paper is well saturated. The solution 
is then poured off and some peroxide of hydrogen—the 
usual “20-volume”’ strength—is poured into the dish. 
After the effervescence has subsided, the paper, now 
white and clean, may be washed in several changes of 
water and well dried. [A safer method, if the en- 
graving is a valuable one, is to use a panchromatic plate 
and suitabte color-screen.—Ep1ror. | 


Latent Images on Glass 


THE present necessity to use old negative-glasses for 
the preparation of new dryplates has drawn attention 
to a matter that, in previous days, was only a curious 
phenomenon of no practical importance. Sometimes 
when an old negative-glass is used for re-coating, on 
subsequent exposure and development the image of the 
original negative reappears along with that produced 
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THE MARAUDER 


D. W. ROSS 


SECOND PRIZE— MISCELLANEOUS 


by the new exposure. The effect is rare, fortunately 
for the dryplate maker, though Mr. C. W. Waggoner 
has found it to be comparatively common when the 
old glass is used for silvering-purposes. This, however, 
is an extremely delicate test, far more so than that of 
re-coating with emulsion; and so the 5 per cent of 
instances that he has quoted is far in excess, we believe, 
of the number of cases noted by the users of dryplates. 
Mr. Waggoner’s test shows that no chemical clearing- 
methods will remove the latent glass-image, while even 
annealing the glass has no effect. It is clear then that 
the image is not a superficial chemical deposit, nor yet 
an effect of strain in the glass. His suggestion that it 
is due to the gelatine tearing the glass-surface we do 
not, however, quite follow, for while this would un- 
doubtedly affect a mirror-surface, it is difficult to see 
how it would affect an emulsion. The whole effect is 
very mysterious, and we do not know when it occurs; 
whether during exposure, development, drying, or 
after treatment. Probabilities seem to favor after- 
treatment as the cause. Intensification with mercury 
or lead, or possibly the use of formalin, but again the 
nature of the developer is another possible factor. 
British Journal of Photography. 


Weak Bromides 


Ir sometimes happens that a bromide print or en- 
largement of otherwise good quality has to be rejected 
on account of its being a little too pale, and with the 
price of bromide paper on the up grade a hint as to how 
to save not only the cost of paper but the work of mak- 
ing another copy may not come amiss. The chromium 


intensifier is particularly suitable to deal with such 
prints, its cost is infinitesimal, and the labor involved 
trifling. The print is bleached in a solution of bichro- 
mate of potash containing 50 grains in 10 ounces of 
water, to which is added 10 minims of pure hydro- 
chloric acid; the quality used to clean platinum-prints 
answers well. After bleaching, the print is washed 
until all yellowness disappears from the highlights. 
This operation is done preferably in weak daylight. 
When the stain has gone the image is re-developed with 
an ordinary amidol developer, which may have been 
previously used for other prints. Development pro- 
ceeds rather more slowly than in the case of developing 
an ordinary exposure. Five minutes’ washing is all 
that is necessary after development; no fixing is, of 
course, necessary, as all the unaltered’ silver bromide 
has been already removed. We have also found 
Monckhoven’s intensifier very useful with very weak 
prints, but as the bleaching is effected with mercury, 
there is much doubt as to the permanency in so thin a 
film.—British Journal of Photography. 





Titles 


Tue choice of titles for pictorial photographs is 
largely a matter of taste. In competition or exhibition- 
work some form of title is usually considered necessary, 
though this is not always so in the case of pictures which 
remain in the private portfolio. The use of well- 
known quotations from prose or verse is in many cases 
an affectation, but where the picture makes its appeal 
to sentiment, and the impression fits in well with the 
poet’s thought, the use of such a title may be strikingly 
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SCULPTURED CLIFFS 


THIRD PRIZE— MISCELLANEOUS 


effective. In general the aim should be to use the title 
to finish the appeal of the picture, and for this a simple 
and concise phrase will carry most force. It is this 
quality of forcefulness that largely determines the 
value of the title, and not force alone, but point, the 
title being the culmination of the message, completing 
and unifying the whole. In a certain class of press- 
photography much depends upon the choice of descrip- 
tive matter, and indeed it may often be said that the 
title sells the picture—The Amateur Photographer. 


Fixing a Color-Filter to a Smal] Camera 


Now that the small vest-pocket camera is an almost 
universal instrument it is a matter for regret that in 
many cases these instruments possess no hood to the 
lens to which a color-screen could be attached, as is 
done with the larger sizes. As increasing numbers of 
workers are using orthochromatic plates, and _ roll- 


FORMAN G. HANNA 


film is almost entirely made possessing this quality, 
some means of attaching the screen becomes a necessity. 
The present writer possessing a camera of the type 
mentioned, and being desirous to use a screen, adopted 
the following plan. A piece of Wratten’s Kk filter, 
unmounted, was obtained, and this attached with 
four pieces of adhesive tape to the inside of the front 
of the camera, close to the back half of the lens. After 
some use, it seems the best possible position. Of 
course, in the use of a roll-film camera the screen must 
be placed in position before the camera is loaded, and 
must remain until the film is wound off, and care must 
be taken not to forget its existence when exposing, and 
to allow a longer time accordingly; but as most 
workers who use a screen are of a serious turn of mind 
with regard to things photographic, this is not likely 
to be the case. To remove the screen a gentle pull is 
sufficient, and with a plate-camera this may be done 
at any time.—The Amateur Photographer. 
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Astronomical Photography with a 3A Kodak 


WHEN a Kodak is exposed to the starry sky, the 
negative will show trails of the stars due to the rotation 
of the earth during the exposure. Good trails of stars, 
as faint as the fourth magnitude, can be attained with 
exposures of 10 seconds up, working at F/7.7. The 
only effect of lengthening the exposure is to increase 
the length of the trail. A good snapshot-image of the 
moon can be obtained with a Kodak, showing even 
some lunar detail. For good results in photographing 
the stars and the moon, very accurate focusing is 
necessary. This can be obtained only by taking a 
number of pictures with focusing-scale set at a number 
of points differing by one millimeter, as unless one 
takes such a series of photographs, one is never sure of 
a perfect focus. 

F. E. Ross. 


The Elliptical Appearance of the Sun 


IncorrREcT drawing or distortion in photography is 
a fault often found, even in pictures produced oc- 
casionally by certain photo-pictorialists. ~Architect- 
ural subjects, when photographed with the aid of a 
wide-angle lens, are very apt to show the effects of 
exaggerated perspective, particularly at the edges. 
Thus, a circular-shaped object near the margin of the 
picture will appear distended or distorted, which in 
reality represents violent perspective. This unpleas- 
ing appearance can be overcome by the use of a lens of 
longer focus. The individual who severely criticized 
a summer-landscape, done by a well-known pictorialist, 
because the form of the setting sun—which was very 
near the horizon and also near the center of the picture- 
area—appeared elliptical instead of round, probably 
did not know that this photograph was a truthful 
representation of nature, at least, insofar as the shape of 
the sun was concerned. At the time the exposure was 
made, the air, being dusty and hot, acted very much in 
the manner of a reading-glass. For example, a small 
circle drawn on a sheet of white paper, and viewed 
through a large double-convex reading-glass, will 
appear normal in shape; but when the magnifier is 
moved or tilted, the circle will appear elliptical. The 
sun, as it approaches the horizon, and appears enlarged, 
usually assumes the form of an ellipse—longer in 
breadth than in height, because it is seen through the 
edge of an aérial lens. The enlarged appearance of 
the sun is generally an optical illusion due to the solar 
disc appearing close to the horizon, which we know 
to be very far distant. 





An Extemporized Changing-Bag 


Wuena darkroom is not available, and it is important 
to change plates, or perhaps to open a magazine-camera 
to remedy a jam, a changing-bag can be extemporized 
very easily. The slides or camera are laid in position 
in the middle of a table and covered over with a large 
ulster, which should be so arranged as to bunch up a 
little in the middle. Round the edges of the ulster, 
books, boxes, or other heavy objects should be arranged 








to press it down upon the table. Then, by inserting 
the hands through the sleeves, we can get at the appa- 
ratus and do to it anything that may be necessary, 
working by the sense of touch, without any light getting 
to the sensitive materials at all. If there is any doubt 
about the light-tightness of the material of the ulster 
a rug may be thrown over the whole; but if the ar- 
rangement is indoors it is not likely that any harmful 
light will get through material and lining. In this 
way I have changed a dozen plates in a magazine- 
camera many a time, and once out of doors on the 
flat top of a tomb. I should always prefer to have 
recourse to it than to the use of a strange darkroom 
with a light, the safety of which I had not tried. 
T. ALEXANDER, in Photography. 


A Note on Storing Sensitive Material 


At the present time, when everything that tends to 
waste in any form is to be avoided, it behooves all 
workers to take especial care in the storage of their 
stock of sensitive material, even though they possess 
only a small quantity. Of course, the ideal way is to 
purchase only enough material for use at a certain 
time, and though there is much to be said for this on 
the score of freshness, many workers do keep in hand 
more material than they require for immediate needs. 
And that this may be retained in a good working-con- 
dition care must be paid to the question of a suitable 
place for storage. ‘Keep in a cool, dry place” used 
to be printed on certain plate-boxes, and this about 
describes to a nicety the best conditions of storage. 
Damp in any form is to be avoided, and this is the 
greatest enemy to the sensitiveness of the photographic 
plate or film. Yet we have known workers who keep 
these in a cold, damp cellar which serves them as a 
darkroom. Another bad place in which to keep sen- 
sitive materials is the top shelf of a room, and more 
especially if gas is burnt in the room. Heat also has 
a bad effect, especially upon films. Any place which 
also is in the near vicinity of chemical products is also 
to be avoided, and possibly the best that could be 
chosen is a drawer in the living-room not too near the 
fire. After exposure the sooner the exposures are 
developed the better, especially in hot weather, and 
this is still more important in the case of film than 
when plates are used, as with the latter, time has but 
very little effect upon the latent image. The average 
worker is not likely to put the modern materials used 
in the production of photographs to any test not well 
within their keeping-powers, as all plates and films 
keep well, except the panchromatic, and to a lesser 
degree the orthochromatic emulsions. These we have 
found to be considerably slower when old, especially 
if the box has been opened. Bromide and gaslight- 
papers also have very good keeping-qualities, and the 
same may be said for printing-out paper, though not so 
with the self-toning emulsions. This, however, does not 
apply to all brands of self-toning papers on the market, 
some showing excellent keeping-qualities in spite of 
the delicacy of their emulsions. But the same care in 
storing is always called for. 

The Amateur Photographer. 
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Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 








Prizes 
First Prize: Vaiue $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.50. 
Third Prize: Value $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Certificates of award, printed on parchment-paper, 
signed by the Publisher, and suitable for framing, 
will be sent on request, and free of charge, to winners 
of prizes or Honorable Mention. 

ubject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’’; 
but original themes are preferred. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photographic materials, sold by any dealer or manu- 
facturer who advertises in PHoro-Era, or in books. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than one year’s practical camera-activity, 
and without any practical help from friend or profes. 
sional expert. A signed statement to this effect should 
accompany the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 2} x 33 
to and including 3} x 5} inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be tastefully mounted. Subjects which 
have appeared in other publications are 
not eligible, nor may duplicate prints be 
sold, or entered in competition elsewhere, 
before Photo-Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface paper are not 
suitable for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P.O.P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. However, he may dis- 
pose of other prints from such negatives after he shall 
have received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless 
they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff cor- 
rugated board—not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed May 31, 1918 


First Prize: A. J. Voorhees. 
Second Prize: George P. Eaton. 
Third Prize: Matti Antila. 


Change in the Beginners’ Competition 


Tue Publisher is fully aware that the character 
of this competition calls for a change. By having 
permitted workers to enter prints here that have never 
been in a competition elsewhere, he has given a gen- 
erous scope and wide interest to this competition, 
which appears to have won general approval, judging 
by the number of participants. Of late, however, 
the pictorial standard of contributions to this com- 
petition has been of a very high order—so much so, 
indeed, that real beginners have been crowded out. 

In future, this competition will be limited to actual 
beginners, but not to those who have been using 
their cameras only a few weeks. Competitors must 
have had some really practical experience in_pic- 
torial selection, developing and printing. Those 
who make only the exposures, entrusting the photo- 
finishing to others—friends or professional experts— 
are not eligible; neither are workers of over one 
year’s camera-activity. Past and future partici- 
pants who have won a first prize in the Beginners’ 
Competition automatically drop out, but may enter 
the Competition for Advanced Workers. The three 
prizes, offered in the Beginners’ Competition, will 
be continued as heretofore. 


Improved Bromide Enlargements 


Tue appearance of bromide enlargements may be 
improved by rubbing the surface with a solution sold 
for the purpose. A good home-made solution is pre- 
pared as follows: one ounce of beeswax dissolved in 
four ounces of turpentine. Sometimes a little oil of 
lavender is added to neutralize the unpleasant smell 
of the turpentine. The solution is rubbed over the 
mounted print with a piece of flannel, but evenly so 
as to avoid streaks. If the latter should persist in 
making their appearance, the print may be warmed 
slightly near the radiator or the fire, and the process 
of rubbing renewed until they disappear. This process 
brings out the richness of a bromide enlargement, par- 
ticularly of one that is sulphide-toned. 


A Salon Contributor’s Acknowledgment 
My dear Mr. Beeson: 


Thank you for returning my prints from the Pitts- 
burgh Salon in such good condition. Having just re- 
ceived some pictures from another exhibition in an 
absolutely ruined state, I appreciate the care with which 
the committee of your Salon has handled my work. I 
will be glad to send prints to Pittsburgh in the future. 
I am sorry not to have been able to see the exhibition. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Emity H. Haypen. 
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“WHEN THE TOIL OF A LONG DAY IS O'ER’ 





A. J. VOORHEES 


FIRST PRIZEy—- BEGINNERS COMPETITION 


Beginners and ‘Our Illustrations”’ 


EprrortALiy, and otherwise, we have often called 
attention to the department, “Our Illustrations.” 
We have not done this in a spirit of self-praise, but 
rather because we have ample evidence to prove that 
this department is of great practical benefit to the 
average reader—particularly to the beginner. Un- 
fortunately, it seems to slip the attention of most be- 
ginners that the department, “Our Illustrations,” is 
of interest to them. For some reason, they appear to 
assume that the criticisms and data are beyond a poor 
tyro’s comprehension. On the contrary, the informa- 
tion furnished gives interesting, practical facts about 
the very things which concern beginners the most, viz: 
cameras, lenses, exposures, stops, ray-filters, plates, 
films, printing-papers and developers. Even if the 
artistic criticism of a picture should be above the begin- 
ner’s head, he can grasp readily the fact that the picture 
was made with a folding-camera, postcard-size, expos- 
ure of 1/25 of a second, stop F/8, on roll-film and 
printed on gaslight-paper. This data may prove to be 
the very help needed to make success out of repeated 
failure. Remember, the man who has been kind 
enough to furnish us with complete data has not always 
made beautiful pictures. At some time—perhaps only 
a few months ago—he, too, needed to read “Our Illus- 
trations” for inspiration and guidance. 

Let us suppose that a beginner has just purchased 
a moderate-priced camera. He is filled with enthusi- 
asm. He looks through the photographic magazines 
and fails to realize the amount of hard work it requires 











to produce the pictures he admires. He snaps to right 
and left; but without avail. Those pictures in the 
photo-magazines seem to be as far away as ever with 
regard to the attainment of similar results. Let us 
suppose that our beginner yearns to produce a land- 
scape, with long shadows sweeping across the open 
fields. After many unsuccessful attempts, he becomes 
discouraged. At length, a picture that expresses in 
some degree his ideal is reproduced in PHoto-Era. By 
referring to “Our Illustrations,” he learns in detail 
just how, when and where this picture is made. He 
discovers that a ray-filter is of great value; that a 
longer exposure is necessary in order to obtain true 
value in the shadows and that a tripod is of prime 
importance. There are other suggestions contained in 
the data that he never thought of; and, in consequence, 
when our beginner makes his next attempt, he pro- 
ceeds along practical and proved lines with subsequent 
success—a reality, instead of a hope. 

Another service rendered by “Our Illustrations” is to 
guide the absolute novice in his selection of the best 
photo-equipment suited to his requirements, whatever 
they may be. If the beginner is interested to photo- 
graph children, let him obtain the back-files of PHoto- 
Era. By picking out every picture of children and 
reading the corresponding data, the tyro will soon 
become familiar with the sort of equipment best suited 
to child-photography. In addition, he will obtain 
invaluable information with regard to exposure, focus- 
ing and manipulation of the entire equipment. Also, 
he will note little individual touches that are given by 
various contributors to every picture that they submit 
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for publication. Taken in the aggregate, these tech- 
nical and artistic facts are of eminently practical value 
to any novice desirous to equip himself to the best 
advantage. 

Again, let us suppose that there is some doubt in the 
beginner's mind as to whether roll-films or plates are 
best adapted to his work. A careful reading of ‘‘Our 
Illustrations” will aid him greatly to form his own con- 
clusions. It is not a question as to whether roll-films, 
plates or film-packs are best; but rather which one of 
the three will do the beginner’s work most effectively. 
In this connection, it should be remembered that nearly 
all cameras that require plates or film-pack may be 
focused by ground-glass; whereas most cameras using 
roll-film must be focused by scale. Photographic au- 
thorities agree that the ground-glass focusing-screen— 
and the mirror inreflecting-cameras—is the most accurate 
method to focus yet devised. Beginners who mean to 
do really serious work, should remember this point and, 
if possible, obtain an equipment that embodies an ac- 
curately adjusted ground-glass focusing-screen. 

Still another service rendered by “Our Illustrations” 
is with regard to developing and printing. There are 
many developers on the market to-day. The data 
will show more clearly than all argument which one is 
used most by discriminating camerists. In short, if 
“*So-and-So’s”’ developer is mentioned often by con- 
tributors from widely separated parts of the world, 
it is but natural to assume that they have found this 
developer satisfactory, On the other hand, if it is 
mentioned only occasionally—perhaps not at all—it 
follows by inference that camera-workers have little 
confidence in it or have not even heard of it. To make 
this test fair, the beginner should glance through sev- 
eral issues of PHoto-Era. Whenever a new developer 
appears on the market, it will soon make its appearance 
in “Our Illustrations,” if it is satisfactory. 

Various printing- and enlarging-papers are mentioned 
in every issue and these also give the beginner an op- 
portunity to decide with regard to the paper used suc- 
cessfully. It is very important to learn the great ad- 
vantage of being able to select a grade and surface 
of paper that will bring out the very best that is in the 
negative. Also, it is very important to know the sur- 
face of paper that will enable the halftone-engraver to 
reproduce successfully the detail and halftones of the 
original picture. Many excellent photographs sub- 
mitted to Pooro-ErRa cannot be used, solely because the 
senders employ Japanese-tissue; blue-print, linen-fin- 
ish and rough-surface paper—all of which make the 
engraver’s task nearly hopeless. Whenever such pic- 
tures are sent, be sure to include another print on paper 
suited to halftone-reproduction. It is not always 
essential that prints be made on glossy paper. <A 
good snappy print on matte surface, showing detail 
and tonal gradations, will enable the halftone-en- 
graver to reproduce a picture satisfactorily. The en- 
graver and printer try to do their best, despite the 
many difficulties brought on by the war. Incidentally, 
we feel sure that our readers appreciate our difficul- 
ties at the present time. 

Without further enumeration let the beginner take my 
word for it that the department, “Our Illustrations,” 
in every issue of PHoto-Era is for him—every word of 
it! The artistic and practical technical information is 
of the sort that will help and spur on every ambitious 
beginner. Seemingly, insurmountable obstacles al- 
ways make the red-blooded man roll up his sleeves. 
Let every beginner roll up his photographic sleeves, 
and see to it that in the future he gets his money’s 
worth out of “Our Illustrations.” 





A. H. B. 











Where to Keep Printing-Papers 





TuovuGu the darkroom would appear to be the most 
natural place in which to keep a stock of printing-paper 
it is by no means the best. Damp and chemical fumes 
are the prinicpal enemies of plates and papers, though 
the latter are apt to suffer most, probably because less 
protected by packing. As regards the first cause of 
injury—damp—this is generally noticed in a dark- 
room fitted up in a cellar, a practice often adopted 
by amateur photographers. Papers will take no harm 
if kept in a dry cupboard in a well-ventilated room. 
Chemical fumes are a more serious menace, particu- 
larly sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonia, and _ acids. 
The first is a nauseous-smelling gas given off from 
sodium and potassium-sulphide solutions. Ammonia 
and hydrochloric acid are used in the form of a strong 
solution of a gas in water, and every time the stopper 
is removed some of the gas escapes into the air. 

The Amateur Photographer. 


An Orange-Glass for a Safelight 


Tue following is a very simple method to make an 
orange-glass for a cheap lantern that has been supplied 
only with a red one, as advised by a writer in the 
Amateur Photographer. Most packets of bromide and 
gaslight papers are wrapped round with orange-paper. 
Take a clean piece and cut it to the size of the glass, 
then iron it to remove all creases. Be careful to gum 
only the edges to the glass, and be sure to pull it as 
tight as possible, and there you have a good orange- 
glass. When using, it is safest to put the paper- 
side out, so as to prevent any risk of it burning. 


The Amateur’s Darkroom 


ALTHOUGH the various developments of modern 
photography have made a darkroom almost un- 
necessary, in fact some film-workers dispense with 
it entirely, it is probably the ambition of most amateurs 
to possess such a convenience, not only to develop 
their negatives and to load the camera, but to enlarge 
lantern-slide making, and other branches of work. 
Even the operations which can be carried out in the 
ordinary living-room are done more conveniently 
in some place where the apparatus and materials 
can be left undisturbed, and do not have to be stowed 
away every time after use. 

The faults to be found with a great many amateurs’ 
darkrooms, and with those of professionals too for 
that matter, are that they are badly illuminated and 
badly ventilated, if they are ventilated at all. The 
results are that the work cannot be done carefully, 
because the photographer is afraid of fogging his ‘ 
negatives, and is in a hurry to get out into fresh air. 
It is much more important, from the point of view of 
the work to be done, to have good ventilation and a 
safe and strong light, than it is to have a water supply 
and drain. Substitutes for the latter, in the shape of 
a jug and pail, mean only a very little extra trouble, 
and nothing can take the place of the former. ; 

Ventilation is provided automatically, if there are 
two openings into the outer air, one at the highest 
point of the room and one at the floor-level. They 
should be as large as can conveniently be arranged, 
and, of course, should be light-trapped. The opening 
at the floor needs hardly anything in the way of a light- 
trap, as it can be placed underneath the work-bench, 
which then itself forms a protection for anything on 
it. The upper opening calls for more thought. 

A simple arrangement is to have a hole in the wall, 
and then on each side of it to have a shield—wood or 
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THE BROOK 


card will do—an inch or two away from the wall, and 
extending an inch or two beyond the opening all 
round. If the edges of the opening itself and the 
inner surfaces of the shields are given a coat of dead- 
black varnish, this will be quite sufficient even for an 
opening into strong daylight. The black is an essen- 
tial. If nothing can be put on the outside of the 
opening, on the ground of unsightliness, then a box 
with a baffle-plate of some kind must be attached on 
the inside. While it is important to exclude white 
light, it is important also, not to use any more baffles 
than are absolutely necessary, and to give as much 
clearance for the air as possible: as the efficiency of 
the ventilator is impaired if the air has to turn many 
corners on its way out. 

Unless electric light is the illuminant, another point 
in connection with the ventilation should have atten- 
tion. If possible, the products of combustion should 
be led straight out of the room, and not be allowed 
to mix with the air which the photographer inhales. 
It is usually easy to arrange a little inverted funnel— 
a mere tube will do—so that its lower end is just above 
the top of the lamp, and its upper end opens outside 
the room, or else close to the ventilator. A lamp 
contaminates the atmosphere far more than a second 
person in the room would do. For this reason, if the 
lamp can be put outside the room altogether, so much 
the better. 

Adequate illumination depends upon a strong illumi- 
nant, a large window or light-filter, and a suitable 
screen in it. Asa rule, more attention is given to the 








GEORGE P. EATON 


character of the “safe-light’’ than to its size and the 
strength of the light which falls on it. The result is 
that if the light is safe, it is very feeble. In the early 
days of gelatine dryplates, ruby glass was used to the 
exclusion of almost any other medium, but its general 
unsuitability for the purpose is now recognized, and 
it is only to be found in lanterns of the cheaper and 
less satisfactory kind. It is not that ruby glass, when 
good, is not “‘safe,” in the commonly accepted use 
of the word; but that to obtain safety, the light is 
quite needlessly feeble. 

Safe-lights are now obtainable very cheaply, at least 
as far as small sizes are concerned. For openings of 
two or more square feet, the prices charged seem 
high, and it is more economical to use two or three 
thicknesses of stained paper, enclosed between glass. 
White blotting-paper makes an excellent material for 
the purpose. It can be dyed with naphthol yellow 
and with methyl-violet, and then when dry waxed by 
means of a piece of paraffin-candle, ironing the blot- 
ting paper between newspapers, to distribute the wax 
and to absorb the surplus. One sheet of the violet- 
stained paper, sandwiched between a couple of the 
yellow, makes an excellent screen for rapid and for 
orthochromatic work. Before the war the dyes were 


readily procurable: but there may be some difficulty 
at the moment to get them. 

Judging the density of negatives and the depth of 
prints is made much easier, if the darkroom light is 
always used at the same intensity. 

H. A. R., in Photography. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection. with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. Address 
all inquiries to Correspondence Department, Pooto-ERa, 
867 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. If a personal reply 
is desired, enclose a self-addressed, “low envelope. 


A. E.S.—Your Film-negative of a wooden 
structure surrounded by snow is, indeed, a 
positive as you suggest. The picture, being exposed 
three minutes,—according to your own statement,— 
shows the effects of excessive exposure, which during the 
process of development terminates in a reversal of 
the image, i.e., the shadows, instead of being trans- 
parent film, are black and dark as in nature, and the 
light parts, instead of being black, are white. This 
reversal is due to the extreme action of light, also 
known as solarization. The picture should have had 
an exposure of a fraction of a second, or, at the most, 
several seconds, in the circumstances. We hope that 
in exposing other pictures you will be more reasonable 
as regards the time of exposure that should be allowed. 
If you are equally liberal with the time to be given to 
your summer-pictures, you will have similar results, 
or positives instead of negatives. We know of no 
process by which you can transform this positive into 
a negative except by making a film or glass contact- 
transparency in the proper way. 

E. M. T.—‘‘To recoat spoiled negatives,”’ as 
you term it, is hardly practical. Even, provided 
you had the ability to clean thoroughly the spoiled 
negatives and to coat them with a fresh sensitized 
emulsion, you would find the process to be very ex- 
pensive and surely not worth the necessary time, 
effort, and expense. The best way is to throw away 
useless negatives, if they are not very numerous, and 
to buy a box of fresh plates. 

W. F. G. The reason that the Goerz Dog- 
mar F/6.3 lens is no longer made is that the spe- 
cial optical glass required for it is no longer obtainable 
in the U. S., and it has not been obtainable for nearly 
three years. From tests made on various cameras 
and on scientific test-benches, the F/6.3 Dogmar 
lens will meet every photographic requirement within 
its scope. The Hekla lens may give a more brilliant 
image, due to the fact that the actual—not the 
marked—maximum aperture is greater than that of 
the Dogmar. The Hekla is an excellent lens and 
does good work, but at ~ same time it is not in 
the same class with the Goerz Dogmar, providing 
you have a perfect Dogmar lens. As far as your case 
is concerned, we can only suggest that if by actual 
test you obtain better results, consistently, with the 
Hekla lens, it might be well then to dispose of the 
Dogmar. The name on a lens often has nothing to 
do with the results. By that we mean that if you 
can get the results you wish with the Hekla lens, 
we see no reason why you should try to use the Dog- 
mar, if you failed consistently to obtain the results 
you wish. Our suggestion would be to test out the 
Dogmar once more, carefully trying it on the very 
work you wish to do, making sure that it is correctly 
mounted in the shutter, and that the glasses are 
clean, and otherwise in perfect condition. If then 
your results do not equal those obtained with the 
Hekla lens, we believe it would be to your advantage 
to dispose of the Dogmar and retain the Hekla. 








MATTI ANTILA 


POSING FOR THE CAMERA 


THIRD PRIZE— BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


L. A. G.—The irregular crescent-shaped stop 
of light on your film was probably caused by a 
leakage of light through the shutter. If the sun be 
allowed to shine directly on the lens for any length of 
time, some of the rays are likely to find their way inside 
and cause trouble. It is possible also that in closing 
your camera the bulb may have pressed against the 
shutter release and caused the trouble. 

F. A. B.—The best treatment for a broken 
negative, when the glass only is cracked and the film 
unbroken, is to bind at once onto a clean piece of glass 
with lantern-slide binding to prevent further damage, 
and then in printing cover the face of frame with one 
or two thicknesses of tissue paper and suspend it in the 
sun on a double cord which may be twisted tightly and 
the frame allowed to revolve. If kept in constant 
motion, the crack will show very little, if at all. If the 
plate is a valuable one, a glass positive can be made, the 
mark retouched and another negative made from that. 

k. P. A.—In trying to get a larger image you 
have strained the ‘‘universal-focus’’ of your 
lens. Few of the Kodak lenses will give a clear image 
at less that six or eight feet, and even if they would 
cut clearly at closer range, the distortion would be very 
evident. The Eastman Company has a supplementary 
lens, or Portrait-Attachment, which makes it possible 
to get the larger image at a proper distance. 
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PRINT-CRITICISM 








Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return-postage 
at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof, to Correspondence Department, Puoto-Era, 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. Prints must bear 
the maker’s name and address, and be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, light, 
stop used, exposure, developer and printing-process. 


G. G.—Your view “‘Querna Verde Park, Colorado,” 
has great pictorial value. The camera was pointed too 
much towards the right and includes a pretty view, 
brightly lighted, which forms a picture of its own, 
thus dividing the entire composition, one of decidedly 
dual interest. The tone of the print is pleasing, though 
a trifle too light. 

J. G.—Your picture, “On Guard,” representing 
three white cranes grouped about two nests containing 
eggs; is interesting purely from a zoblogical v sewpoint. 
Tht birds are facing in one directio 
left—and, though the setting, composed of surrounding 
bushes, lends interest to the scene, the artistic element 
has not been particularly well expressed. The fact 
that the bird nearest the camera is considerably out of 
focus, and the one a few feet away nearest the camera 
and guarding the nest, is sharply defined, does not 
indicate careful workmanship. 

G. G.—Your subject, “‘The Stream in Summer,” is 
a brilliant bit of landscape-photography, with~a large 
luminous cumulus cloud reflected in the water below. 
The horizon-line divides the picture, horizontally, in 
two equal parts; the upper containing the cloud, and 
the lower, its reflection. Thus, we have a picture 
of double interest which, though pleasing to the eye, 
does not result successfully in a well-balanced and 
harmonious composition. The tones are good. 

F. C. J—‘‘ Betty,” a young lady seated near a win- 
dow, does not represent a favorable sitting on account 
of the brilliznt white shade that covers the window 
and the drapery descending in a broad white mass close 
to the sitter, whose costume is lighted so strongly as 
to lose detail and gradation. It would be better to 
have posed the sitter away from the window, altogether. 
The facial expression is sad and the direction of the 
eyes, being several feet above the head of the camerist, 
is unfortunate. In the circumstances, the summer- 
hat worn by the sitter seems out of place. 

J. F. C—“A Quiet Evening,” picturing a lady look- 
ing at a book, the illumination coming from an electric 
lamp with a shade, is fairly good. The result has been 
impaired by evidence of motion, the hands and book 
being blurred. The book-rack on the table, with its 
contents facing the lamp, edgewise, is a disturbing 
element, and should be subdued in the negative. On 
the whole, this picture, probably one of the most dif- 
fic ult subjects you have undertaken, is very creditable. 
.—‘The Cottage in Mid-Winter” is too sym- 
metrical to be pictorially successful; the picture is 
divided into three equal parts, viz., sky, house and 
foreground. This symmetry is increased by a tree 
on each side of the house. The foreground is in- 








teresting; still, it would be well to sacrifice an inch of 
it in order to improve the proportions of the picture, 
in which case nothing need be trimmed away from the 
top, and the foreground 
shadows of nearby trees. 
excellent and, with the modifications suggested, 
be greatly improved. 


retain the pretty falling 
Technically, the picture is 
will 








L., M.— ‘Indian Summer.”’ seemingly at the edge of 
a wood with a brook running diagonally through the 
foreground, suggests great pictorial possibilities. Its 
present arrangement is not very artistic; but the re- 
sult might have been improved by different lighting, 
taking advantage of the light falling in a direction 
different from what it does at present. 

“On the River Drive” depicts an at- 
tractive and well-kept country-road. The picture is 
marred by a white mass of the river at the left, and a‘ 
perfectly blank sky. We would suggest that the view 
of the river be trimmed away; also, a large part of the 
blank sky, about two inches of the foreground and one- 
fourth inch off the right. By masking the picture 
with pieces of dark paper, you will notice that a very 
attractive composition may thus be produced. Mask- 
ing the negative correspondingly, slightly regarding the 
dark mass of trees at the right, you will create an ex- 
ceedingly attractive and well-composed picture from a 
negative, which, in entirety, is devoid of pictorial 
interest. 

H. E. W.—Your interpretation of “A Rainy Autumn 
Day” is somewhat conventional. It represents a 
street in what appears to be a small town, with a tree 
placed in the foreground—virtually in the middle of 
the picture-space. Reflections of this tree, and others 
in the background, indicate that the ground is covered 
with water—presumably the result of a_ rainfall. 
Other than this, there is no indication of rain. The 
picture would have been improved had there been 
actual evidence of rain, such as a person walking under 
an umbrella, his feet clad in rubber overshoes, or 
showing other signs of walking or slipping in the rain. 
Considered pictorially, the picture is not bad, although 
the tall telegraph-pole, placed very near the principal 
tree in the middle of the picture, and parallel to it, 
would appear to be the chief blemish. This pole 
could very easily be eliminated from the negative and 
the resulting print, and thus the picture could be 
improved. This is also true of the hitching-post 
to the left of the afore-mentioned tree. The picture 
suffers from many vertical objects—trees and _ posts. 
Tonally, the print is good. 

O. P. D.—The pose and lighting of your home-por- 
trait are excellent, but the prominent figure in the wall- 
paper and the parts of pictures included are Ny dis- 
tracting. The head is also too low in the oval. A smaller 
oval would eliminate the pictures and improve » spacing. 

x, P. L—An excellent handling of a difficult sub- 
ject. It is unusual to see so luminous a light with trans- 
parent shadow in a portrait taken in full sunlight. The 
hat-brim has acted as a diffuser, and the light reflected 
from the white dress did the rest. However, a shorter 
exposure would have spoiled it. You have succeeded 
admirably in this. 

R. C.—A splendid child-study marred seriously 
by the conspicuous white towel hanging directly over 
the child’s head. Had it been laid on the shelf at the 
right of the wash-basin, it would have been in shadow, 
and so less white, and it would have aided in a triangular 
composition instead of prolonging a straight dividing 
line bisecting the picture. 

D. C. P.—An admirable snow-picture. The glitter 
of the snow is remarkably well shown by the back 
lighting, and the converging shadows of the trees con- 
centrate the interest admirably. 

W. C. D.—The dead blackness of the background 
might be relieved by a little work on the negative. The 
figure itself and the expression are admirable. The light- 
ing also is excellent. If the whole of the feet had been in- 
cluded it would have been better, as showing them only 
in part suggests amputation. 
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YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Many of our pictorial contributors evince so high a 
degree of intelligence in their criticism of pictures in 
general, that, in order to stimulate and help develop this 
valuable faculty, we have introduced this competition. 
It consists of the reproduction of a photograph lacking 
good composition. To him who sends us the best 
criticism, before the twentieth of the current month, 
we will send, postpaid, a copy of “ Pictorial Landscape- 
Photography,” by Paul Lewis Anderson; price, $1.50. 
In the event of several criticisms (not exceeding three) 
being satisfactory, they, too, will be awarded copies of 
the book. 

The successful replies, not to exceed one hundred and 
fifty words, together with the picture criticized, will be 
published on this page in the second succeeding issue. 

The subject of composition in landscape-photography 
is one that interests every camerist. Naturally 
more exposures are made of landscapes than of any 
other outdoor-subject. The main thing to be remem- 
bered is the principle of simplicity and harmony. Mr. 
Anderson is an eminent exponent of pictorial photog- 
raphy in its highest sense, and he has never appeared 
to better advantage than as the illustrator of his book. 


Successful Criticisms 


Ir the tree on the right had boughs and leaves, 
things might be different, but, at present, it is only 
a post covered with bark. Moreover, I suspect the 
man of trying to peel said bark off. He appears to 
have cleared one patch off already and is still stabbing 
at it with his fishing-rod. The highlights at the 
left are distracting and should be subdued. To trim 
anywhere would give the trees too much importance 


which would be undesirable, so we won't trim. The 
worst point, in my estimation, is the way the right 
tree conceals some of the fish-story. The picture is 
well timed. Fore-, middle- and back-ground are 
all natural and beautiful. The color is good. The 
story is well told. But oh! How I hate that one tree! 


HerBert BernsTEIN. 
tele 


Two things seem to mar an otherwise pretty picture. 
The viewpoint chosen so that the two trees are in the 
middle of the picture is bad. Any tree or trees in the 
foreground should be at the edge or somewhat near 
the edge of the picture. Also the highlight at the left 
on the water and the fisherman’s position draw the 
eye to the left, while the eye ordinarily travels toward 
the right. Such details should lead into the picture 
in the distance. The tones are very good and the 
shadows pretty, but such material justifies another 
exposure. 

Fertann D. Giver. 


Wuize the technical work seems to be satisfactory— 
the composition of this picture lacks unity and sim- 
plicity. I hardly think that Mr. Jordan selected the 
best viewpoint. The foreground is particularly well 
managed and the water is well rendered and is nicely 
broken up by the reflections. The pose of the figure 
is good and suggestive of movement. The trunks of 
the trees, especially the one on the right, so symmetri- 
cally disposed, and being in the exact center, detract 
considerably from what should be the main object, 
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PICTURE 


judging from the title, the fisherman. There are 
really two pictures in the composition as presented— 
and I would suggest cutting the print in halves. The 
left side then makes a pleasing little water-scene, 
while on the right we can concentrate on the fisherman 
and obtain another interesting picture which more 
adequately expresses the title selected. 
Artuur H. Farrow. 


Tus print sins grievously against the canon of 
unity and furnishes an excellent example of what is 
meant by “divided interest.” The two trees and 
the man are the most prominent part of the picture 
and they compete for attention—disastrously. In 
a landscape, the human figure should be obviously 
the main interest or else serve merely as a convenient 
and suggestive accessory to the scenery. Here each 
clamors for attention and one cannot determine 
which is accessory to the other. The lights, also, 
are badly distributed: too much highlight in the 
lower-left corner. The fish-pole, if there is one, is 
barely visible, and one is uncertain whether the man 
is fishing or throwing food to the fishes. 


E. L. C. Morse. 


Tuts is a beautiful composition, giving a pleasant 
sense of out-of-doors, telling an interesting story, and 
awakening happy memories. 


It is, however, marred 





CRITICIZED THIS MONTH 





by the intruding tree-trunk on the right, which cuts 
the fisherman’s rod in two and abruptly checks the 
attention of the beholder who tries to follow the lead 
of the rod and the attitude of the man. To emphasize 
rather than hide the point of interest, where the big 
fish may even now be darting at the fly, the rod and 
line should be more strongly marked. The light spots 
in the water at the left of the picture would serve very 
effectually to lead toward the center of interest if the 
left-hand tree-trunk were not quite such a bar. 
H. H. Buss. 


Te 


Tuts picture has too many white masses of similar 
tone. The eye naturally enters the picture at the 
left, travels up the bank, jumps to white mass at 
right, then back again and up through the smaller 
white masses in the tree to the sky, and back again 
to the starting-point, having found nothing. 

The tip of the rod is the interesting point and the 
converging lines lead to it, but, alas! the tree hides 
it. The trees, too, form heavy perpendicular bars 
which throw the eye to the sides of the picture. 

By cutting the picture in half and placing the 
figure on the left of the nearest tree, with more space 
on the left and the tip of the rod against the white 
mass, would improve it. Some of the other white 
masses could be darkened with charcoal and the 
print copied to destroy the “spotty” effect. 

J. Bruce McCracken. 
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Wuen the French sculptor Bartholdi conceived and 
modeled his statue,“ Liberty Lighting the World,” and 
which, as a colossal work in bronze, the French people 
presented to the United States—over thirty years ago— 
he was actuated by the impression made upon him, 
during a voyage to this country, by the eagerness with 
which the immigrants crowded the decks for a first 
glimpse of the new land to which they were coming 
with so much hope and confidence. But since its 
erection, the great figure has also served as a warning 
to the world, at large, that Democracy was ever on the 
alert and prepared to defend its ideals and its loyal sons 
against an attack from a possible foe lying in wait on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

Again—holding aloft the flaming torch, and lighting 
the way to our hospitable shores, and radiant in the 
light of electric suns, the figure of Liberty seems to 
encourage the French people in this their sad hour of 
trial and, inspired by the example of Rochambeau 
and La Fayette, to tell them that the hearts of the 
American people beat in sympathy for their brothers 
at the battle-front. 

The picture—front-cover and page 73—is one of 
suitable proportions, adequately artistic with light 
emanating from above and below, and quite creditable 
to the technical skill of Leander Miller. Data: loca- 
tion of the statue, Bedloe’s Island, New York Harbor, 
134 miles from the Battery; height from base to torch, 
151 feet; foundation of pedestal to torch, 305 feet; 
8x10 Seneca view-camera; 12-inch Ic Tessar; stop, 
F/16; October, midnight; dark night; 30 minutes’ 
exposure; 8x10 Standard Orthonon; pyro; direct 
print on Azo Hard Prints, for sale at 60 cents each; 
address Leander Miller, 310 22d St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

**Alongshore with a Camera” is Mr. Langland’s 
second contribution on the subject of marine-photog- 
raphy to this magazine, the first one, also superbly and 
copiously illustrated, appearing in the issue of July, 
1913. No aquatic photographer has shown a greater 
sympathy and, at the same time, a higher degree of 
artistic skill, than Mr. Langland. The pictures and 
text are inseparable. In the use of his camera, he has 
shown the ability of a true pictorialist and the fine sen- 
sibilities of a real artist. In his thematic selection and 
pictorial designs, Mr. Langland seems to have followed 
his individual inclinations, but he has not erred on the 
side of extravagance, true beauty being his ultimate 
aim. Data: “A Lake Michigan Schooner’’—frontis- 
piece; June, 9 A.M.; atmosphere smoky, but light 
good; 5x7 Premo; 9-inch R. R.; stop, F/8; 1/50 
second; Standard Orthonon; Dianol in tray; Velox 
enlargement. “‘A Misty Morning”—page 60; 5x7 
Premo; rear lens (16-inch) of 9-inch R R; Sept. 9 
A.M.; light, misty but good; 1/5 second; Standard 
Orthonon; Dianol; bromide contact-print from en- 
larged paper-negative. ‘‘Opalescent Clouds and Lake” 
—page 61; 3144x514 Premo; 6)%-inch Zeiss Kodak; 
stop, F/6.3; 3-time color-screen; June, 6 P.M.; clouds 
with light shining through; 1/50 second; film-pack; 
pyro in tank; Standard Bromide B. enlargement; 
“Drifting in the Bay’’—page 63; 314x414 Kodak, 
No. 3; 51-inch Kodak R. R.; stop, F/8; July, 9 a.m.; 
bright sun; 1/100 second; Eastman N. C. Film; pyro 
in tank; bromide enlargement. ‘*The Glow at Night” 


344x51% Premo; 61-inch Zeiss Kodak; 
stop, F/6.3; December, 8 p.m.; electric light; 5 min- 
utes; Standard Orthonon; Dianol in tray; Standard 
Bromide B. enlargement. “The Last Mooring’’— 
page 65; 5x7 Premo; 9-inch R. R.; stop, F/8; May, 
5 p.m.; bright sun; 1/100 second; Standard Orthonon; 
Dianol; gum-bichromate print. ‘‘ Fisherman’s Home”’ 
—page 67; No. 3 (3144 x 414) Kodak; 5!-inch R. R.; 
stop, F/8; July, 5 p.m.; bright sun; ‘1/50 second; 
Eastman N. C. Film; pyro in tank; Royal Bromide 
enlargement (7x10). “Icebergs’—page 68; 5x7 
Premo; 9-inch R. R.; stop, F/16; 3-time color-screen; 
February, 10 A.m.; bright sun; 1/25 second; Standard 
Orthonon; Dianol; Velox enlargement. ‘The Harbor 
at Dusk” camera and lens as preceding: 
stop, F/8; October, 7 p.m.; light, dim and smoky; 
1/10 second; Standard Orthonon; Dianol; 5 x7 con- 
tact Cyko print. 

In view of the technical difficulties connected with 
the making of mirror-portraits, one is disposed to ac- 
cord generous praise to the really successful and attrac- 
tive effort of William Shewell Ellis on page 71. A true 
connoisseur of female beauty, this master-photographer 
never fails to perpetuate it when once it comes under 
the spell of his camera. A really pretty woman need 
never doubt the outcome of a sitting in Mr. Ellis’ 
studio. No data. 

It has not been my privilege to see more successful 
outdoor-photographs of babies than those that accom- 
pany the article by Nathaniel E. Brooks, pages 74 to 76. 
They are eminently successful in that the figures are 
large, well lighted, very clear without being excessively 
sharp, in attractive, natural positions, and substantial 
yet not intensely realistic. Mr. Brooks’ pictures are 
also wonderfully stereoscopic, a quality that has its 
origin in the manner of lighting—strong and oblique, 
rather than weak or diffused. The chemical effect, to 
use the professional’s diction, is clean and _ brilliant, 
which heightens the impression of realism, and is in 
pleasing contrast to the undecided, “muddy” quality 
that characterizes so many portraits or genres made in 
the open. If the reader—a professional specialist in this 
class of portraits, in particular—has any doubt as to 
the sort of picture that is likely to capture the heart 
and purse-strings of a fond mother, let him make the 
experiment with a set of pictures made after the man- 
ner of Mr. Brooks. Data: “See my Toofies”—page 
74, April 1, about 3 p.m.; bright light; 344 x 44 R. B. 
Tel. Graflex; 614-inch B. & L. Tessar, series Ic, F/ 4.5; 
stop, F/8; no color-screen; 1/65 second; Graflex 
Film; Pyro-Monomet-Hydrochinone, in tank; en- 
larged on Artura Carbon Black Buff, developed in 
Artura formula with double quantity of water, and 
sodium carbonate cut in half. ‘‘ Here Comes Mother” 
—page 75, April; all other details same as above. “‘In- 
terested’’—page 76, April; details same as above. 

Of C. W. Christiansen’s status as a pictorialist, ex- 
hibitor and prize-winner, there is no doubt, although 
examples of his work have not been seen in these pages 
for a decade. He has been persuaded, however, to 
accord readers of this magazine the benefit of his artis- 
tic experience and to give, in a somewhat abbreviated 
form, his ideas on the subject of pictorial photography 
and his method of producing the results that have won 
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for him distinction in salons and other prominent ex- 
hibitions. The head of a sculptured lion, page 78, 
is an interesting artistic study and fits the first section 
of his practical and entertaining essay, written in three 
parts, of which the last two will be illustrated with sev- 
eral of his finest pictures. Data: June, 6 p.m.; 4 x 5 
Graflex; 1114-inch Spencer lens; at full aperture; 
bright light; 3-time color-screen; 1/25 second; Or- 
thonon plate; carbon enlargement. 

As explained in the June issue, in connection with his 
souvenir-picture of Louisa Alcott’s House, George 5. 
Seymour has been inspired to write a number of short 
poems with landmarks of New England as themes. 
In the current issue, page 86, is reproduced a typical 


view of Marblehead, with appropriate verses. One is 
a worthy companion of the other. 3A Kodak (post- 
card-size); | _Kodak-anastigmat; stop, F/16; August, 


2 p.m.; good light; 1/25 second; Eastman roll-film. 
Advanced Workers’ Competition 
Ray TrowsripGe’s prize-picture, “ Twilight,” page 


89, expresses the theme in a delightfully convincing 
manner. The sombre tone is true and well sustained, 
and broken by the lingering remains of what must 
have been a radiant sunset. The pictorial proportions 
are admirable, possible monotony of the water-surface 
has been averted by bushes rising in the foreground, 
and the placement of craft with its tender is praise- 
worthy. Data: August, 6.30 p.m.; cloudy, dull; 
Goerz Ango, 434-inch Dagor, at F/6.8; 1/30 second; 
Standard Panchromatic; Rodinal; Artura E Carbon 
Black Rough Buff. 

The portrayal of the finale of a fishing-trip, by 
D. W. Ross, page 91, reveals a theme of great origi- 
nality. The interest centers in the cat which while 
committing the act of petty larceny assumes a typi- 
cally graceful pose. Fortunately, the surroundings 
appear to be shrouded in gloom, thus affording the 
needed contrast. However, a possible criticism might 
be offered with regard to the uppermost basket, 
which, had it been placed in the foreground, at either 
side of the chair, might have improved the general 
composition. One is pleased to note the iene of 
any object that might disturb the harmonious appear- 
ance of this unusual picture Data: 4x5 Poco 
Camera; strong light, 2 p.m.; lens stopped down to 
F/16; 1/100 second. 

Americ an scenery, west of the Great Divide, is noted 
for strange and varied forms in nature’s architecture. 
One of these—‘‘Sculptured Cliffs,” page 92— is from 
the well-filled portfolio of Forman G. Hannah, who 
has exhibited with marked success prints of this char- 
acter at American and Eurepean salons. The method 
of soft definition, in the degree used by Mr. Hannah, 
seems to suit this class of subjects, as it helps to retain 
the warmth of color and atmospheric quality that 
belong to these rocky structures of the American desert. 
Data: June; bright light; 3144x4144; R. B. Graflex; 
73-inch Zeiss Protar; stop, F/11; B. & L. color- 
screen; Premo film-packs; pyro in tray; 10x12 
Royal Bromide. 





The Beginners’ Competition 


WueEN regarding the work of the contributors to 
this department, one should bear in mind that it repre- 
sents the unaided result of their efforts, and that it 
should not be criticized too severely. Often, the at- 
tempts of these camerists of limited technical knowl- 
edge indicate an artistic perception and a creative 
faculty not always found in the ambitious efforts of 
more experienced workers. Then, again, participants 


in these secondary competitions will display an ade- 
quate technique without true artistic feeling. 

This last remark does not apply, however, to the 
bucolic scene by A. J. Voorhees, page 95, which has 
poetic interest, artistic feeling and technical merit in 
a high degree. The highest light is on the barn door, 
where it is not needed. Perhaps, if the exposure had 
been made early in the day, this would not have hap- 
pened. There are also too many vertical lines in the 
picture—the door, posts, and the farming-implements 
leaning straight up against the side of the barn—which ° 
cannot be regarded as an artistic asset. The pitchfork 
and shovel could have been left lying carelessly about— 
i.e., merely while the exposure was being made, and 
afterwards replaced in an orderly manner—and other 
vertical lines camouflaged temporarily. The door, 
with the light coming from the opposite direction, 
would have been less conspicuous, or, if possible and 
convenient, it could have been removed temporarily. 
These are merely suggestions to show what resourceful 
camerists may do, and actually do, in order to create 
a satisfactory pictorial composition. Data: March 10, 
1918; 3.30 p.m.; bright; 3144x444 R. B. Graflex; 
9-inch Struss Pictorial lens; at F/11: 1/25 second; 
Standard Orthonon; Terchol and _hydrochinone; 
enlarged with 7-inch Zeiss Tessar at F/4.5 (from part 
of negative) on Enlarging Cyko Buff; same developer 

as for plate. 

“The Brook,” page 97, is certainly an inviting camera- 
theme. The artistic intent, by Mr. Eaton, merits 
praise; but is not the interest divided by the waters 
of the brook and the trees charged with radiant light? 
It seems that if foliage were dense less light would be 
visible behind it, thus giving more prominence to the 
brook. Besides, as the picture produces a contre-jour 
effect, the tree-trunks and other objects are in the 
deepest shadow, which, with the lighted parts, gives 
the picture an unpleasant, spotty appearance. None 
of these defects need exist, had the light entered the 
picture from either side with its source a little towards 
the camera, The large circular, white spot in the 
immediate foreground has its origin in a correspond- 
ing dark one in the negative and is easily removed. 
Data: August 7, 1917; 2.30 p.m.; bright light; T. & 
P. 344 x 444 camera; R. R. lens; stop, F/16; 1/50 
second; Hammer Red Label; adurol in tray; con- 
tact Azo print. 

Though evidently made in the spirit of fun, the group 
by Matti Antila, page 98, is remarkably well done— 
i.e. the three heads in a row. The flesh-values, the 
definition and perspective are admirable. A pity that 
the picture is marred by excessively black tone of the 
trousers and stockings, the tree and other objects, 
which could have been avoided by giving a little more 
exposure or by using a diluted developer. With care, 
a picture of harmonious and correct tonal values would 
have been produced and one in which the faces of the 
children would appear just as advantageously as here. 
Of course, the setting of the present picture is bad. It 
might easily have been better, for there appears to be 
adequate room and attractive surroundings to have 
posed the children in a more favorable spot and with 
a view to obtain a pleasingly artistic arrangement. 


Data: Sept. 12.45 p.m.; cloudy bright; No. 9, 344 x 51% 
premo; Kodak anastigmat F/7.7; stop F/16; 1/25; 
premo film-pack; Eastman M. Q. powders; direct 


‘ontact print on regular Velox. 


Our Contributing Critics 


Tue picture offered this month to our contributing 
critics for consideration is “‘ Market-Day in Jamaica,” 
(Continued on page 107) 
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“WITH PLEASURE!” 


*‘With Pleasure!”’’ 


Askep if he would contribute a print to “Our Con- 
tributing Critics’’ department—an honor not greatly 
to be coveted—our good friend, Chas. A. Hughes, 
responded promptly and generously. The picture, an 
indoor genre entitled “The Reading-Hour,” will appear 
in the September issue. Being also a gifted draughts- 
man, Mr. Hughes illustrated his ready acquiescence 
by means of a pen-and-ink sketch, which appears on 
this page. 

A Candid Opinion 


At a certain competitive exhibition of pictorial 
photographs held in a large Eastern city, recently, 
and known for the prominence it gave to ultra-impres- 
sionism, occurred an incident that may prove of interest 
to devotees of sane photography. 

Of the many examples of vacuous and meaningless 
endeavor, as well as utter waste of perfectly good ma- 
terial, was one, which, because it had been selected by 
the jury for special distinction, attracted a consider- 
able crowd. As they gazed in a helpless sort of way at 
the spineless mystery, a distinguished looking indi- 
vidual approached, gave the picture a momentary in- 
spection, and proceeded to the next picture on the line. 


CHAS. A. HUGHES 


bumped into a man who, appearing to 
know him, said: “Pardon me; but you don’t seem to 
have noticed my picture,” indicating the prize atrocity. 
‘Suppose you look at it and give me your candid opin- 
ion.” The gentleman, with martyrdom staring him 
in the face, retraced his steps, adjusted his spectacles, 
gazed nonchalantly at the alleged work of art and re- 
plied: “‘We are standing altogether too near to enjoy 
it fully. It’s a picture that should be seen at a dis- 
tance to be really appreciated.” “ You've got the right 
idea, sir,” quickly responded the perpetrator of the 
crime. ‘‘How far back, in your opinion, should one 
stand to get the best effect?’’ Calmly looking the 
enemy of definition in the eye, the critic answered: 
“IT should say about a mile or two,” and abruptly 
walked away. 


He almost 


A Punishment to Fit the Crime 


AttHouGcH the query forwarded by a Down-East 
camerist, as to the origin of “‘oleomargerine,” as he 
calls it, is not photographic, we venture to state 
that, according to a well-known lacteal authority, 
the inventor named the product in honor of his daugh- 
ter Margery. 
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Is Art a Luxury? 


In commenting on the hard lot of the painter, or 
the creator of works of art, in time of war, and whether 
it is right that he shall be overtaxed, Charles Vezin, 
of New York, writes to the New York Sun, as follows: 

If I am correctly informed, the Ways and Means 
Committee is planning to put a tax of 25 per cent on 
the sale of works of art on the assumption that art is 
a non-essential. 

There is no vocation upon which the war has fallen 
with such pitiless cruelty as the painter’s and with 
more injustice. This war, like most wars, can be 
ultimately traced to material motives. Art is not 
material in its aims, though in another sense so material 
to human progress and happiness. The artist and his 
ideals are therefore the greatest factors for peace in 
man’s struggle toward the goal in which we must even 
now have faith. While labor is prospering as never 
before, while most merchants are making fortunes 
and captains of industry are multiplying their wealth, 
the artist sees the cost of what he needs to support 
life doubled, sees his tools and materials placed on 
the list of non-essentials, and at the same time, with 
a few exceptions, has his income stopped, with its 
resumption more remote than that of any other calling. 
And now it is proposed to give him his coup de grace 
by a tax which would practically stop purchases of 
works of art. 

Those who call art a luxury know not what art is. 
As well call cleanliness a luxury. It is going back 
to the benighted times when daylight was taxed at so 
much per window, leading to the building of houses 
with but a single opening for light and. air. It would be 
a tax upon our spiritual windows, and any nation that 
enacts such hideous laws must be cast into esthetic 
darkness and vitiated moral atmosphere. 

We have time and again been accused of being a 
materialistic nation. We are now waging a colossal 
war for an ideal, ready to sacrifice our all, looking for 
no material reward. In fighting for an ideal, let us 
not kill idealism. Let us keep alive the things without 
which the world peace we aim at would be hollow. 

The proposed tax is no doubt intended as a levy 
upon the luxuries of the rich purchaser of works of 
art. That is not how it would work. It would 
simply eliminate the purchaser and mean the almost 
complete cessation of transactions in works of art and 
consequently the stoppage of art activities. I will 
reserve for another letter the discussion whether these 
activities should stop. I only wish to say here that the 
artist is doing more than his bit, fighting in the trenches, 
performing the arduous and dangerous duties of 
camouflage and giving without compensation number- 
less posters, range-finders and the like. 

If art is a luxury, then love, religion, education are 
luxuries. 

“Change of motion is rest.” 
without rest. No nation can win without rest. 
artist can furnish that needed brief rest of spirit. 

Life without the appreciation of life is mere existence. 
Art is this appreciation made articulate, and this ap- 
preciation multiplies a thousandfold the value of life. 
And the function of the artist is to endeavor to give 
to his fellow-creatures that multiplication of life’s joys 
which may be had for nothing and which money can- 
not buy. And that is why in these heroic times it is 
doubly necessary to keep alive’ the divine spark, so 
that, when peace comes, we be not consumed by the 
material spirit which must come with the reconstruc- 
tion in which generations will struggle to replace the 
wealth destroyed. There is grave danger to art in the 


No army can win 


The 





coming years, and it is our sacred duty not to let this 
thing perish from the earth. ‘Man cannot live by 
bread alone.” 

Art the appreciation of life made articulate! Per- 
haps those who propose to tax art out of existence 
wish to discourage this appreciation of life in order to 
create contempt for death. Certainly, without art 
life holds little. Are we to strangle this articulation 
and put a gag-law on the language of the soul? 

The French Government has just purchased for 
400,000 franes at auction a picture by Degas—the 
more remarkable because the picture has no historical, 
national or religious interest, its value purely artistic, 
and an example of supreme craftsmanship. Eighty 
thousand dollars!) What would this not do to feed the 
hungry, to warm the freezing in suffering France! 
And no republican government would in these days 
dare do such a thing unless it felt sure of the approval 
of its people. But the heroic, the artistic French 
realize that it is not only the body that must be fed. 

And with this example before us, shall we put our- 
selves on record before the world proclaiming art a 
non-essential together with cosmetics, chewing-gum 
and champagne? 

CHARLES VEZIN. 


P.S. Since the above was written, I have shown 
it to a number of artists, and they suggest that if 
transactions in works of art must be taxed it be con- 
fined to the work of the dead, and that those now 
working be exempt. 


When Hypo Yields Silver 


,WHEN an amateur-photographer is called upon to 
replace the experienced operator of a_ professional 
studio, it happens frequently that, although he meets 
the ordinary requirements, he is not familiar with some 
of the many expedients that characterize only a thor- 
ough technical practice. That is why an apprentice- 
ship—a good, old-fashioned term—in a first-class es- 
tablishment is an invaluable experience for any young 
person who desires to fit himself for a technical calling, 
photography, for instance. Seeing the erstwhile ama- 
teur pour a gallon of exhausted chrome-alum fixing- 
solution down the sink, one day, a visiting veteran re- 
marked: “That's sheer waste, my boy; it isn’t going 
to do the plumbing any good, either.”’ “* Well, it’s too 
much trouble to strengthen it; so I prefer to replace it 
with a fresh solution. What's the matter with throw- 
ing away the old one?” replied the newly engaged 
darkroom-expert. “‘Save it and get the silver out of 
it,’ explained the old operator. “‘ Pour the old, used-up 
fixing-bath, dregs and all, into a water-tight barrel 
be sure it doesn’t leak,—having previously provided it 
with a faucet about eight inches from the bottom. 
When the barrel is nearly full, pour into it a strong 
solution of photosulphate of iron—common salt will do 
—enough to throw down all the chemicals in solution 
or suspension. Let it settle for a few days, then draw 
off the clear liquid, leaving the dregs or precipitate un- 
disturbed. Then resume pouring in old fixing-solution 
and, at the right time, precipitating the chemical ele- 
ment and drawing off the useless, clear water. When 
the mud at the bottom has reached a depth of about 
six inches, scoop it up into a bag of cotton-cloth and 
strain it, letting it drip into a bucket or some safe place 
outdoors. When still moist—dried if you prefer—send 





the mess to a refiner and in a short time he'll send you 
a lump of pure silver, its size depending on the amount 
and richness of the residue he received. 
pays to economize, especially in these days.” 


So you see, it 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 








Lantern-Slides For Our Soldiers in France 


June 8, 1918. 
Witrrep A. Frencu, 
Editor, Puoro-Era, 
My dear Mr. French: 

The Y. M. C. A. is called upon to furnish immedi- 
ately an enormous number of lantern-slides for the 
entertainment of our soldiers in France. The work 
of entertaining the men, over there, has fallen very 
largely upon the stereopticon because of certain diffi- 
culties encountered in operating the movie machine, 
and because the stereopticon is the only form of enter- 
tainment which can be put into use in many of the 
small outlying sections where thousands of our men are 
billeted. 

I am told that many camera-clubs and their mem- 
bers have many slides which may be idle at the moment 
and which the clubs or their members would be quite 
willing to send over to France and put into use where 
they could serve a most timely and useful purpose. 

Will you try to get this message before the clubs 
for us and let them know our needs? Ask them if 
they do not want to codperate with us. We can use 
almost any slides, plain or colored, on any subject, 
with or without reading-matter. The slides should 
of course have titles or something to describe them, and 
they need be packed only so that they could reach 
this office safely. They should be addressed: J. A. 
Rawson, Jr., 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

I am very sure that if you make this message known 
to the camera-clubs and their members, many of them 
would appreciate this opportunity to make this 
personal contribution to the contentment and welfare 
of the men. Every set of slides received would be 
announced to the men as the personal gift of the donor. 

Very sincerely yours, 


(signed) J. A. Rawson, Jr. 


British Photo-Weeklies Merge Interests 


Messrs. ILirre AND Sons, Lrp., proprietors of Pho- 
tography and Focus, have acquired The Amateur Pho- 
tographer and Photographic News. The war has made 
such a concentration imperative, and the amalgamation 
of these well-known photo-weeklies will help to con- 
serve the limited paper-supply and to reduce operating- 
expenses. The Lonpon Lerten, in this issue, explains 
the merger in detail and gives many interesting facts 
with regard to both publications. 


Arthur Hammond’s Pictures 


Tue work of Arthur Hammond is well known to 
Puoto-Era readers, his versatility having been shown 
by reproductions of happy boyhood-scenes and shore- 
and harbor-scenes. A large collection of photographs 
of this character was exhibited in Goodspeed’s print- 
ing-shop, Park Street, Boston, during the month of 
June, and received the warm approval of local critics. 
Here were exemplified Mr. Hammond’s finest artistic 
traits—admirable pictorial design founded on a sound 
knowledge of pictorial composition; full appreciation 


and sympathetic interpretation of scenic beauty, and 
a delightfully sane technique. His marine-subjects 
pleased particularly by reason of their refined at- 
mospheric quality, true tonal values and admirable 
pictorial proportion. Among his most attractive sub- 
jects were, “Haarlem River,” “* Wingaersheek Beach,” 
and * Plum Island.” 


Frederick C..Beach 


Freperick C. Bracu, inventor of the photolithic 
copying-process and one of the editors of American 
Photography, died at his home Stratford, Conn., 
June 8. He was a graduate of Yale in 1868, was 
secretary of Munn & Co., publishers of the Scientific 
American, which was founded by his father, Alfred 
Ely Beach; was president of the Postal Progress 
League of America, and one of the founders of the 
New York Camera Club and the Lantern-Slide Inter- 
change. Mr. Beach was known, personally, to the 
Publisher of PHotro-Era who admired the integrity 
and modesty that always characterized Mr. Beach's 
business and social activities. 


Boston’s Photo-Pictorial Wealth 


Ix view of the restrictions placed by the administra- 
tion upon the activites of camera-users, it is interesting 
to know that these restrictions are suspended when- 
ever the authorities deem it wise to do so. When the 
amateur-photographer can prove that his activities 
are entirely in the interest of photographic art, and 
that his camera-activity is in no way associated with 
an anti-loyal motive, he will generally receive a per- 
mit to photograph almost indiscriminately, excepting 
of course, any public places connected with the defense 
of the nation. 

In Boston, camerists with no anti-loyal motives, 
may photograph everywhere among the beautiful 
parks, parkways, and other beautiful spots of greater 
Boston and suburbs, but are required to keep away 
from the waterfront. 

No city on the Atlantic coast is so favorably situ- 
ated, with regard to desirable camera-material, as 
Boston. This, moreover, has been made known by 
the numerous pictures of Boston’s pictorial attrac- 
tions that have embellished these pages. 

Any camerist who desires to visit Boston, this sum- 
mer or autumn, and is in need of any information 
regarding pictorial material and camera-restrictions, 
is free to obtain it from the Publisher of PHoto-Era. 


Julian A. Buckley 


In the death of Julian A. Buckley. in Boston, U.S.A. 
June 24, last, the photographic profession has lost a 
skilled and exemplary member. He began his profes- 
sional activity as a draughtsman in the offices of well- 
known architects of New York, Baltimore and Boston, 
and in the last-named city he was, himself, an archi- 
tect for a short time. He was best known, however, 
for his ability as a photographer and as the result of his 
early training and personal inclinations, he had special- 
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ized for twelve years or more in photographing archi- 
tectural subjects, and attained enviable distinction in 
that field of activity. His work has been published in 
the leading professional papers which include The 
Architectural Review, The Architectural Record and The 
Architectural Forum, besides Country-Life in America, 
House and Garden and The House Beautiful, and col- 
lections of his photographs have been exhibited in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and in other 
cities. Mr. Buckley realized early the opportunity to 
make artistic compositions of architectural subjects, 
giving preference to the fast-vanishing remains of the 
Colonial style throughout the Eastern section of the 
country, from New England to Maryland. Much of 
this work has appeared in the White Pine series of ar- 
chitectural monographs which have been illustrated 
almost exclusively with prints from his portfolio. The 
Architectural Review is now publishing a series of his 
photographs of New England Colonial churches and 
other representative Colonial Architecture in New 
England. Mr. Buckley was forty-seven years old at 
his death which was caused by an abscess on the brain. 
In his social intercourse and business-dealings Mr. 
Buckley was sincere, honest and lovable, and extremely 
modest of his professional skill. 


New Quarters of S. C. Camera Club 


Tue Southern California Camera Club is now nicely 
located in its new quarters, 522 Wilcox Building, Los 
Angeles. New equipment has been provided, a first- 
class enlarging-outfit that will enable the members to 
use development-paper and thereby save @xpense. 
Elevator and janitor service and heat for the winter 
are also included. Monthly print-competitions are 
held which are open for entries to all outsiders. A new 
subject is assigned each month and notice of the results 
will be published in the papers. Three ribbons are 
awarded. An annual exhibition will be held this fall. 
The club meets every Thursday evening and meet- 
ings are always open to visitors. Each third Thursday 
is usually given over to lantern-slides and autochrome 
exhibitions. 


Newark Camera Club’s New Home 


Tue Newark Camera Club had been eager for some 
time past to get larger quarters and a better location. 
This matter became urgent when the club was noti- 
fied that the building it occupied was on the market 
and that the landlord could not renew its lease. A 
meeting was held, and in spite of adverse conditions, 
it was decided to look for new quarters. The Com- 
mittee appointed found quarters at 878 Broad Street 
that seemed ideal for the purpose, although at a higher 
rent. A meeting of the members was called and the 
matter discussed thoroughly, with the result that it was 
decided to move. To meet the extra expense, it will 
be necessary to almost double the membership and the 
members are working strenuously to accomplish this 
without delay. To cover the cost of moving, a sub- 
scription list was opened and about $500 has been 
pledged. 

On moving-day willing members soon got to work. 
Cameras, printing-frames and developing-trays gave 
place to hammers and saws, paint-brushes and plumb- 
ing-tools. "The members undertook to do all the work 
themselves and it is now virtually completed. An 
excellent and thorough job has been made of it and the 
boys are justly proud. With three times the floor- 
space that they had in the old club-rooms and a much 
better location, the Newark Camera Club is now one 


of the best equipped photographic clubs in this coun- 
try. The members are now looking for the recognition 
from camera-users to which they feel that they are justly 
entitled. In a city of about 500,000 people, there 
should be a sufficient number of people interested in 
photography to appreciate the benefits to be derived 
from membership in an organization of this kind. 

One of the things that the Club features is, “*Some- 
thing Doing every Monday Night.” Monday night is 
also “ visitors’ night,” when any one interested in pho-, 
tography is made welcome. It was impossible to carry 
on this work during the month of June but on July 
first it was resumed. A good audience assembled to 
hear Mr. F. W. Dickerson, of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, describe a “Trip to Bermuda,” illustrated 
by lantern-slides. The visitors were shown through 
the rooms and the club was commended highly on what 
it had accomplished. The Newark Camera Club was 
organized in 1888 and is one of the oldest and best 
known clubs in the country. 

Artuur H. Farrow. 


Tribute to Frederick Converse Beach 


Wir our heads bowed in deep reverence and respect 
and our hearts filled with sorrow and yet gratitude— 
for well do we know that he has gone where life is no 
longer a struggle, where all things are beautiful and 
good—we, the friends and associates of the late Freder- 
ick Converse Beach, of New York, a man of literary 
and scientific talents, take this means to offer a just 
tribute to the memory of this co-worker—this man who 
has meant so much to us all. 

We mourn the loss of one who was most worthy of 
our respect and regard; one who was always willing, 
ready and most eager to be of service to others; one 
who was charitable, in the true sense, in all his work of 
love, always cheerful—without thought of self or of 
personal desires—and we believe that this Association 
was one from which he derived much helpful recreation. 

By the death of this man, the community at large as 
well as this Association has suffered an irreparable loss. 

It is, therefore, resolved by, the members of the 
Board of Managers of the American Lantern Slide 
Interchange, that this testimonial be sent to the various 
publications known to be in harmony with the work in 
which he was so active. 

W. H. Rav, Photographic Society, Philadel- 


phia. 

H. W. Scuonewotr, Buffalo Camera Club, 
Buffalo. 

S. S. Jounson, Orange Camera Club, Orange, 
NJ. 


O. C. Rerrer, Photographic Section, Academy 
of Science and Art, Pittsburgh. 

Organized in 1885 by Mr. Beach. Incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York, Nov. 13, 1893. 
From the time of organization until his death, Mr. 
Beach was acting general manager. 


Our Illustrations 

(Continued from page 10:3) 
by A. C. G. Allison. To assist at a better understand- 
ing of the composition, the following data are supplied: 
February, 10.30 a.m.; good light; 244 x 4%4 Kodak; 
R. R. lens; stop, F/16; 1/50 second; Eastman N. C. 
film; M. Q.; enlarged on Cyko with a B. & L. 4-size 
portrait-lens. 
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Yer another concentration of the photographic eventually being absorbed in the A. P. when Mr. 
press of England has to be chronicled. This is so Mortimer became editor of that paper. A later pro- 
important a matter that it needs and merits a some- duction, named Focus, whose politics might be de- 
what full explanation for American readers. scribed as democratic-conservative, was absorbed by 

Soon after our last letter was sent off, the news Photography. Amidst this welter of popular journals 
| that The Amateur Photographer and Photography and that all kept one eye on the ever growing multitude 
Focus were to be amalgamated into one paper, became of amateur photographers, the British Journal of 
public. The new publication will be known as The Photography, the old-established technical weekly, 
Amateur Photographer and Photography, and probably — went serenely on its way, and still holds its unique, 
the followers of each of the old papers will continue and perhaps to the non-scientific, rather dull position, 
to call the new issue by the name to which they have — unimpaired and unassailed. 
in years become attached, and so we shall probably But although times have altered, and all organs 
still hear of The Amateur Photographer and Photography, recognize pictorial photography, old hands have a 
although it will be all one paper. Mr. R. Childe way of thinking of the A. P. as the mouthpiece of the 
Bailey (present editor of Photography) will become _ pictorialist, and Photography as the opposition. And 
editor of the new paper, and Mr. Mortimer (editor now we have these two popular journals, that had 
of The Amateur Photographer) will be Art-Editor each swallowed and digested a cotemporary, fused 
| and, consequently, responsible for the four pages of — into one, which is the counterpart of a coalition gov- 
| superior paper giving examples of leading pictorial ernment of the country and, no doubt, a wise war- 
work which for so many years has been a leading time measure conducive to strength and vigor, and 
feature of the A. P., and which it is proposed to retain we wish the new paper a long and successful career. 
in the new publication. The chief characteristics We are almost ashamed to mention another photo- 
of both papers will be retained, and there are hints graphic exhibition of war-pictures; but facts must 
that even a new departure will be made in the form — be recorded. This time it is at the Grafton Galleries 
of photographically-autobiographical letters, con- W., and is composed of Australian official war-pict- 
tributed, week by week, by a well-known writer and — ures and photographs, and embraces views of Ga- 
photographer. The war-time price of the new paper _ lipoli, the Western Front, and Palestine. An interest- 
is to be three pence, which is identical with the present ing feature is that the whole show is run by Australian 
cost of the A. P. Photography up to now has been _ soldiers, even to the money-changer at the door, and 
published at one penny. This week sees the last very pleasant and chatty attendants they make. 
issue of the old papers, and next week (the 19th of | There is one room filled with war-paintings by the 
June) will appear the first number of the journal. five official Australian artists, and the remainder of 

The owners of The Amateur Photographer (Messrs. these big galleries is devoted to photography. There 
Hazell, Watson & Viney) have sold the property to are two enormous enlargements, about 18 x 14 feet, 
Messrs. Iliffe and Sons (the proprietors of Photography) one very ambitiously conceived; a regular battle- 
and, no doubt, the amalgamation will make it easier piece, with soldiers fighting in the trenches, shells 
to cope with the very difficult and severe conditions bursting, and many airplanes immediately overhead. 
under which all newspaper-production in this country But in spite of the crowded incident it did not seem 
is at present suffering. convincing and the companion picture on the opposite 

But the American reader must realize that ever wall, a quiet study of Anzac Cove, far better brought 
since the early days of pictorial photography—or home to one the realities of the war, perhaps, by its 
rather since the time when this same strange being very omissions. Many of the photographs are ex- 
found itself, and stirred uneasily for recognition and cellent, especially those of tanks crossing really rough 
elbow-room, that is in the very early nineties of last ground; but it has all been equally well done before, 
| century—there had been politics in the photographic and Australians at a little distance are strangely like 

world. We might almost liken them to the old real the home-grown article. The Color-Section was com- 
political Conservative and Liberal Parties, the latter posed of color-slides the originals of which were made 
voicing and supporting the Pictorialists. This posi- by Captain F. Hurley, shown at intervals in a large, 
tion of champion of the new movement was quickly darkened hall. The slides were from the Paget Prize 
and unequivocally taken by The Amateur Photographer, Plate Co.’s Color-Process. These real color-plates, 
and has been retained ever since, and Horsley Hinton, without a suspicion of any sort of hand-work, were 
| as editor, built up a great reputation on these lines very effective, and a relief after the so-called color- 








both for himself and the paper. It would be too prints of other exhibitions. To many of them, being 
much to say that all the other papers were against of eastern subjects, the addition of color was a great 
the movement, for they were not, or at all events only — help in the expression of the beauty and novelty of 


intermittently. But they were conservative, at least the scenes. A lecturer—an Australian in khaki— 
in the early days. In the palmy days of photography, explained each subject as it was thrown on the screen. 
now long ago, there were many weekly journals de- Of the many photographers who, since the war, 
voted to its interests besides three monthlies. Now have given up photography for other occupations, 
we have no monthly papers, and after this week there | Ward Muir is one who has, metaphorically speaking, 


will be only two weekly journals devoted to the craft. looped the loop, and is now once more photographing 
There was the Photographic News, an old established and writing, and serving his country. 
paper that under the editorship of Mr. Mortimer and He has been released from the army at the request 


frank faith in the pictorial, took a new lease of life, of the Ministry of Information. His book, “The 
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Observations of an Orderly,” brought him to the 
notice of those authorities who are not quite so blind 
and hide-bound as a certain section of our press would 
have us believe. Anyhow, they discovered in him 
a valuable instrument for propaganda-work, and to 
that he is now devoting his camera and his pen, and 
his articles are being translated into ever so many 
different languages for publication abroad. This 
ministry could hardly have chosen more wisely, for 
anyone who knows Ward Muir will be sure that there 
is a brain behind his methods and that they will be 
of the really convincing and not the obvious order. 

He has been employed by his chief in all kinds of 
odd ways and, quite lately, has been allowed to make 
voyages in an airship over the Atlantic. He spent 
last week-end with us, and as he was telling us yester- 
day about the rescue of a torpedoed crew and other 
exciting incidents of his trips, we were taking mental 
notes of these interesting—and photographically in- 
teresting, too—experiences, to retail to our readers 
of this London letter, when, alas! all our hopes were 
dashed and we learned that we must keep all these 
camera-adventures to ourselves, as nothing was to 
be known about them till they are less novel—‘in 
fact,” as Ward Muir said, “until no one is any 
longer interested.” He had prepared some illustrated 
articles on the subject, but is not allowed by the 
censor to publish them just yet, so it is useless our 
trying to tell our readers of the interesting facts 
they reveal. 

We have been at the sea lately and had also seen 
some sea-plane bombing-practice. It was one of the 
incongruities of war-time that not even a vest-pocket 
kodak was to be fourid among the crowd of interested 
spectators on the shore, so cameraless have we all 
been drilled to be. 


Plate- and Film-Changing 

Ix the days of the wetplate, single plateholders 
were used, accommodating only one plate at a time, 
as it was necessary to sensitize the plate immediately 
before exposure, and to deve lop and fix it immediately 
after. This necessitated the carrying of a portable 
darkroom or tent. 

With the advent of the dryplate came the single or 
double plateholder, and this is still in common use, 
especially with field-cameras. The number of plates 
that can be thus carried is limited only by the number 
of holders; but this in turn is limited by reason of 
their weight and bulk. Unless an altogether unusual 
number of plates are to be exposed, the plateholder- 
method is, on the whole, the most convenient for 
the amateur. 

There is sometimes a tendency for the wooden shut- 
ter of the plateholder to run stiffly, and even to stick 
altogether, owing to the swelling of the wooden tongue 
that runs in the groove of the frame. This can be 
remedied by well rubbing the tongue with a lead-pencil, 
the polish of the lead serving as a lubricant. It is 
advisable to make a pencil-mark on the black back 
of the slide when fully drawn, and to see that this 
is always visible before an exposure is made. If the 
slide is made to pull right out, care must be taken in 
reinserting it; the edge must be inserted along its 
whole length at once, as putting one corner in first 
opens the light-trap and fogs the plate. 

A changing-bag is sometimes used to facilitate 
emptying and “>! plateholders without recourse 
to a darkroom. This bag is made of two or more 
thicknesses of black and red fabric, with sleeves for 


inserting the hands, and an opening for introducing 











the holders and plates. In some patterns the chang- 
ing is done by touch alone; but in others there is a 
ruby window and eyepieces, so that the eyes can be 
used as well. 

A substitute for the ordinary plateholders is the 
changing-box, which is generally made to carry a dozen 
plates in metal sheaths. This is a convenient arrange- 
ment in the case of box-form cameras; but it is too 
heavy for use with most field-cameras. In some cases, 
the exposed plate is changed from front to back; in‘ 
others the fresh plate is taken from the back and 
placed in front of the one last exposed. The former 
arrangement has the advantage that exposed plates 
can be removed without disturbing those still unex- 
posed. In both cases, the plate to be shifted is raised 
into a flexible leather-bag and the changing done by 
hand. This must be done carefully, so that the sharp 
corners of the sheathed plates are not forced through 
the leather. 

When the changing-box is so designed that the push- 
ing in of the slide forces the front plate into the bag, 
there is the occasional disadvantage that the plate- 
holder cannot be closed if for any reason an exposure is 
not made, unless the plate is at the same time changed 
while still unexposed. 

There are also several arrangements for using a 
single plateholder of special pattern, and inserting as 
required plates contained singly in light-proof enve- 
lopes. The Mackenzie-Wishart system is the most 
familiar and popular type. Each plate is inserted 
separately in a stout envelope, which is opened and 
closed by the action of the draw-shutter of the special 
slide designed for its use. By this means plates of 
various kinds can be carried and used at will, and any 
number of plates can be exposed and developed, from 
a single one up to the limit of the envelopes carried. 
In carrying daylight-envelopes, it is necessary to carry 
and handle them so that there is no risk of opening 
the flexible fronts however slightly. The safest way 
is to pack them in a case on edge, so that when one 
is lifted out there is no effective pull on the front. 

In a magazine-camera, the plates are carried in metal 
sheaths, and by a mechanical arrangement each plate 
after exposure can be dropped to the bottom of the 
camera. There is no better system when it is required 
to make a number of exposures in very rapid succession. 
In changing plates by this method, the camera should 
be held perfectly level from side to side, but slightly 
tilted down from back to front. Every care should 
be taken not to bend the sheaths, or the changing- 
mechanism is likely to fail. 

Flat films, with or without special sheaths or hold- 
ers, can be used and changed in all the ways men- 
tioned for plates. A special plateholder is also used 
into which can be placed a pack of films in one block, 
and these are changed in a very ingenious manner by 
pulling a projecting tab for each one. By suitable 
adapters the film-pack is available for use with most 
small cameras that have plateholders. 

The most widely-used method of daylight-changing 
is that embodied in the spool of roll-film. By no other 
means can the material for so many exposures be 
carried so easily. There are two important’ matters 
to be borne in mind regarding the use of those daylight 
film-cartridges. The first is that the film and its 
paper-protection must never be allowed to run slack 
on the spool, either when filling or removing. The 
second is that the film should never be wound along 
while the camera is closed, if there is any possibility 
of the bellows or anything else being in contact with 
the surface of the moving film. 


W. D., in Photography. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 





PHotoGRAMS OF THE YEAR 1917-18. The Annual 
Review of the World’s Photographic Work. Edited 
by F. J. Mortimer, F. R. P. S. 32 pages text; 
86 halftone-reproductions. Price, stiff paper-cov- 
ers, $1.50; postage according to zone. London: 
Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ltd.; New York: Ten- 
nant & Ward, 103 Park Ave., American publishers. 


The latest edition of this delightful annual review 
of the world’s photo-pictorial activity has come to 
hand, and a most creditable production it is, despite 
unprecedented obstacles and conditions. The wonder 
is that it is published at all; but with true British 
pluck Mr. Mortimer stuck to his guns and helped ac- 
complish the task. As a collection of pictures of the 
last word in photo-pictorial art, the present series 
is remarkably interesting, and in merit equals the 
best of its predecessors. No apologies are necessary. 
American pictorial photography is represented by 
twenty-six contributions, an unusually large per- 
centage, among which the most noteworthy are 
genres by Clarence H. White, C. W. Christiansen, 
E. G. Dunning, Williamina Parrish, Dwight A. Davis, 
Francesca Bostwick, John Paul Edwards, Jesse T. 
Banfield, Sidney V. Webb, and W. G Fitz; portraits 
by Pirie MacDonald, E. H. Weston, James N. Doo- 
little, Margaret Mather; an outdoor nude, by Arthur 
F. Kales; landscapes by W. H. Porterfield, Fred R. 
Archer, Karl Struss and Dr. Percy Neyman, and a 
beautiful architectural subject from the San Francisco 
Exposition, by W. H. Rabe. English pictorialists, 
who appear at their best, are Herbert Lambert, 
“Young England”; Malcolm Arbuthnot, “Fantasy”; 
the Earl of Carnarvon, nude dancing-girl; Alexander 
Keighley, a wonderfully lighted wood-interior; Fred- 
erick H. Evans, Norman chapel interior; H. Essen- 
high Corke, portrait of Frank Fenner, Esq.; James 
MckKissack, “Castle of Harburg’; Angus _ Basil, 
* Marga ’’—striking lighting-effect; John H. Anderson, 
“Quai de Paris”; John M. Whitehead, ‘Cloudy 
June”; Bertram Park, ‘‘ Mlle. Seraphine Astafieva 
in ‘L’Oiseau Indien’”; A. H. Blake, “The White 
Monument”; Walter Benington, “Miss Margaret 
Morris as ‘Poisson D’Or’”; J. B. B. Wellington, 
“Mother's Jewels”; Marcus Adams, “ Fifine” (por- 
trait of young girl); Charles Job, “A Canal, Holland”’; 
Edward Muir, “Edinburgh in Winter”; C. H. L. 
Emanuel, “Washing up.” Holland is represented 
eminently by Richard Polak, ‘“*Teaching Polly”; 
Bern. F. Eilers, “‘Canal-Scene™; C. Ulrich, **The 
Dance”; J. F. J. Huysser, “Interior of Church at 
Vollendam”; A. T. Weinberg, still-life, and F. J. 
Mortimer, ‘All's Well!”—an ingeniously contrived 
marine of topical interest. Other delightful subjects 
are by workers in Australia, Canada, Sweden, Italy, 
Spain, India, Egypt, Japan and Persia. 

The pictorial qualities of the illustrations are re- 
viewed by W. R. Bland in an intelligent, authoritative 


manner, which adds greatly to the beholders’ enjoy- 
ment. The rest of the text consists of “The Year’s 
Work,” by the Editor; ‘* Photography's Part in the 
War,” by Ward Muir; ‘Pictorial Photography after 
the War,” by Antony Guest; ‘Pictorial Photography 
in Australia,” by Cecil W. Bostock; “Pictorial 
Photography in America,” by W. H. Porterfield; 
“Pictorial Photography in Scandinavia,” by Henry 
B. Goodwin; “Pictorial Photography in Holland,” 
by Adriaan Boer; and ‘Pictorial Photography in 
Spain,” by José Ortiz Echague. Apart from the 
sentimental interest created by the current edition 
of Photograms, the pleasure, education and news- 
value of the work will appeal successfully to the 
technical student and the picture-lover. The supply 
in the hands of the American agents is limited to 
estimated needs and will not last long. Apply at 
once to your dealer or to PHoro-ErRa. 


Optics ror PootoGrapHers. By Hans Harting, Ph.D. 
224 pages. 57 diagrams. Price, cloth, $2.00. 
Boston, U.S.A.: American Photographic Publishing 
Company. 

Most of the chapters that compose this work were 
translated originally for, and published serially in, 
American Photography. The author is Dr. Hans Hart- 
ing, for a period of years the technical director of one 
of the largest photo-optical works in Europe. Dr. 
Harting is a physicist of high repute and the computor 
of several important lens-systems that include the 
Heliar, so that his views on photographic optics, as set 
forth in the present work, may be regarded as correct 
and authoritative, and a valuable aid to photographers 
who desire ready information about the lenses they 
employ. The photographer who performs his techni- 
cal work in a mechanical rather than in an intelligent 
way, is clearly at a disadvantage; but a clear compre- 
hension of the character and scope of his lenses and 
other apparatus will enable him to detect the cause 
of failures and suggest their correction. All the ills 
which a badly constructed or uncorrected lens is heir 
to; the various types of recognized standard lenses, 
their possibilities, and limitations and physical struct- 
ure; the many varieties of optical glass, its manufact- 
ure and adaptabilities to the different types of lenses; 
the optical photographic image, its origin and character; 
the circles of confusion; speed of camera-lenses, how 
claimed and how determined—these are some of the 
many subjects treated lucidly and concisely by Dr. 
Harting. The publishers have carefully revised the 
work and brought it up to date; even metric dimen- 
sions have been converted to meet the needs of Ameri- 
can Camera-us°"s. 
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Big Profits For the Get-Rich-Quick 


Ir is strange, but true, that the people who devise 
schemes to get rich quickly, seem to succeed admirably 
They live in style, can afford all the luxuries and have 
no cares. All they have to do is to rake in the money 
from gullible, nay eager, buyers of their worthless 
stock. And the buyers of this worthless stock? Why. 
they get rich, too; but by such slow degrees that 
bricks will produce gold before they get their first 
installment of the promised ten per cent. dividend. 

But let them cheer up. They can now purchase 
stock (for less than par, if they get “‘ next” to one of the 
directors) in a company recently organized to take the 
wrinkles out of prunes. 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 








Tue following patents are reported expressly for the 
Puoto-Era MaGaztne from the patent-law offices of 
Norman T. Whitaker, Whitaker Bldg., Washington, 
D.C., from whom copies of any one of the patents may 
be obtained by sending fifteen cents in stamps. 


Howard A. Burkhart, Petersburg, Indiana, has 
invented a Photographic Developing-Machine which is 
disclosed in his patent No. 1,265,169. 

A Photographic Washing-Apparatus has been pat- 
ented by Wilhelm Bergman, Arlington, N.J. The 
patent is No. 1,265,291 and has been assigned to B. 
and B. Photo-Co., a Corporation of New Jersey. 

A patent No. 1,265,371 has been issued to William A. 
Peters of Chicago, on an Attachment for Photographic 
Cameras. Patentee has assigned his rights to Inter- 
national Patent-Licensing Corporation, Chicago, a 
Corporation of Delaware. 

George Peter Koch of New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
has been granted a patent on a Camera, No. 1,265,456. 

Patent No. 1,265,464 on Photographic Paper has 
been issued to Alfred C. McCloskey, Philadelphia, 
assignor by mesne assignments of one-half to himself, 
one-fourth to A. Elton Davis, and one-fourth to Fred- 
erick J. Geiger, Philadelphia. 

William M. Thomas, New York, N.Y., has been 
granted a patent on a Camera, No. 1,265,699. Patent- 
rights have been assigned to Thomas Oberkirck Com- 
pany, Limited, New York, N.Y., a Corporation of 
New York. 

Patent No. 1,266,557 on Film-Forming Electrolyte 
has been granted to John Coulson of Wilkinsburg, Pa., 
assignor to Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, a Corporation of Pa. 

Stephen Eugene Odell, Bellingham, Wash., has 
invented a Panoramic Camera which is disclosed in 
his patent No. 1,266,616. 

Patent No. 1,266,810 on a Camera has been issued 
to John Ludvig Johnson, Seattle, Wash. 

A patent, No. 1,266,001, has been granted to Bertram 
L. Dickason, Council Bluffs, lowa. The invention is 
a Drying-Cage for Photographic Films. 

William R. Schwab, Kansas City, Mo., has been 
granted a patent on Photographic Apparatus, No. 
1,266,060. The invention has been assigned to The 
Cameragraph Company, Kansas City, Mo., a Corpora- 
tion of Arizona. 

Patent No. 1,266,111 on Photograph Enlarging- 
Apparatus has been granted to Thomas Arthur Evans, 
Chicago, and Lynn A. Salisbury, Elgin, Ill. 

Niels M. Hansen, Toledo, Ohio, has invented a 
Film-Holder, patent No. 1,266,254. The invention 
has been assigned to Paul L. Reichert, Toledo, Ohio. 

Patent No. 1,266,319, Winding-Key for Photographic 
Film-Cameras, has been granted to William A. Riddell, 
Rochester, N.Y., and assigned to Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N.Y.. a Corporation of New York. 

Patent No. 1,266,323, on a Film-Pack Adapter for 
Cameras, has been granted to Alfred A. Ruttan and 
Charles E. Hutchings, Rochester, N.Y. They have 
assigned their invention to the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, N.Y. 


Patent No. 1,266,385, on Photographic Printing- 
Machine, has been granted to Frederick W. Barnes, 
Rochester, N.Y. It has been assigned to the Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 

William F. Folmer, of Rochester, N.Y., has invented 
a new Photographic Shutter-Mechanism, patent No. 
1,266,443. He has assigned his invention to Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 

Patent No. 1,266,491, on Roll-Film Developing- 
Apparatus, has been granted to Robert Kroedel, 
Rochester, N.Y., assignor to Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, N.Y. 

Patent No. 1,267,055, on a Trimmer for Photo- 
graphic Prints, has been issued to Robert M. Cathcarl, 
Ballston, Va. 

Patent No. 1,267,159, for Photographic Plateholder, 
has been granted to Samuel G. Zuckerman, New York, 


Patent No. 1,262,635, for Photographic Exposure- 
Meter, has been granted to Silas J. Cady, Dallas, Tex. 


A Backing 

For use when ready-backed plates are not available, 
I find the following backing invaluable. It is made by 
dissolving asphaltum in chloroform until the liquid is 
appreciably thickened. The exact proportions are 
immaterial, and I have never ascertained what they 
are. It can be poured’on and off, or, if there is any fear 
in this method of getting it on the front, it may be ap- 
plied with a brush or rubbed on with a piece of rag. 
The backing dries very quickly, and, if not too thickly 
applied, the progress of development can be seen through 
it. I do not remove it until the negative is finished 

and dry, when it is cleaned off with a little benzole. 

W. Strrurnc, in Photography. 


ws 
Praise for June Photo-Era 


Ilion, N.Y., June 19, 1918. 
Dear Sir: 

Enclosed find two dollars for which please enter 
my name on your subscription-list, for the year 1918. 

I have just learned the value of your magazine by 
reading your wonderful June issue, and would like very 
much to receive the back numbers from January up 
to date, if you can possibly supply them to me. 

If you cannot do this, please begin my subscription 
with the July issue and advise me by letter, using en- 
closed stamp for postage. 

The article, by Frederick B. Hodges on the subject 
“The Lake,” with illustrations from the grand old 
Adirondack lakes, is alone worth the price of subscrip- 
tion. Mr. Hodges and son must, indeed, be characters 
with whom an acquaintance would be of value inesti- 
mable to any nature-lover. 

Very truly yours, 
Cuar.es H. Barnes. 
To 
Mr. Witrrep A. FRENCH, 
Editor, Puoto-Era, Boston, Mass. 
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WITH THE TRADE 








Bausch & Lomb Optical Co.’s Flag-Raising 


AmonG the events in the long and brilliant history 
of the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., none equaled the demonstration of the firm’s 
loyalty to the American flag as expressed by the 
ceremony of raising Old Glory to the top of a new 
sixty-foot steel flag-pole at the St. Paul Street fac- 
tory, June 14, 1918. The exercises were elaborate 
and included the recitation by the entire assembly 
of “America’s Creed”” led by Mr. Edward Bausch; 
a patriotic address by Mr. William A. E. Drescher; 
a preliminary concert by the Bausch & Lomb military 
band under the direction of Theodore Dossenbach; 
the singing by the multitude, of the ‘Star-Spangled 
Banner” and ‘ America,” and the reading of a letter 
from Brigadier-General C. C. Williams, Acting Chief 
of Ordnance, N. A., expressing appreciation of the 
governmental work being done at the Bausch & Lomb 
plant. The celebration proceeded in the presence of 
about 5,000 employees, company officials, army and 
navy officials and other invited guests. The cere- 
mony of raising the flag was performed by two army- 
officers, and the entire program was carried out 
smoothly and amid great enthusiasm. 


A Practical Kodak Course 


UNQUESTIONABLY, there is need of suitable, practical 
instruction for amateur-photographers. Such a course 
is now offered by the Clarence H. White School of 
Photography, at Canaan, Conn., July 29 to August 
17, 1918. Amateurs who desire to become proficient 
photographers and to enjoy a vacation at the same 
time should write at once to Clarence H. White, 122 
East 17th Street, N. Y. City, for descriptive folder. 


New Catalog of David Stern Company 


THE new catalog, No. 102, issued recently by David 
Stern Company, 1027 Madison Street, Chicago, con- 
tains much of interest and value to every amateur and 
professional photographer. Several new lines of mer- 
chandise have been added to the already large stock 
on hand. We are informed that the exceptional values 
offered are due to extensive pre-war purchases. A 
special schedule has been added in the shipping-depart- 
ment, which receives every order the moment it enters 
the house and places on that order a schedule at which 
time it must leave the store. In this way, the com- 
pany is able to make shipments more promptly and 
efficiently—in fact, 95% of its orders are shipped the 
day they are received. 

A well-managed service-department is helping cus- 
tomers from all over the country to solve their camera- 
problems. The new iron-clad guaranty is worthy of 
attention. Goods must prove satisfactory or the 
money is returned. There is no quibbling, nor a desire 
to have the customer make another selection, etc. 
The new catalog is one that every camerist should 
possess without delay. In view of the demand for 
copies, readers of PHoto-Era will do well to write at 
once in order to avoid disappointment 





The Practical Exposure Disc 


AmonG the photo-novelties of the season is The Prac- 
tical Exposure Disc. It is a handy device consisting 
of three white celluloid dises, 244", 3” and 314” in diam- 
eter, made to rotate on one common axis, and pro- 
vided with a table and figures necessary to determine 
the length of exposure of a film or dryplate, also 
Lumiére Autochrome, Dufay Dioptichrome or Jougla 
Omnicolor plates. The disc is arranged for daylight- 
saving time, and indicates the clock-time, which, under 
the Daylight-Saving Law, is from the last Sunday in 
March to the last Sunday in October, each year. The 
list of plate-speeds, found with the working-directions 
on the back of the disc is compiled from Hurter & 
Driffield measurements for use with the Practical Ex- 
posure Disc. The method of operation requires one 
turn of each of the two smaller discs, and the length 
of exposure is read against the size of stop used. The 
price of the disc is $1.00, and is made ‘and sold by the 
American Photographic Publishing Co., Boston, U.S.A. 


Future of German Metol 


SPECULATION as to the future of German Metol in 
America is but guess-work. Whether or not these 
goods will be the objects of discrimination after the 
war, is purely conjectural. In view of the German 
photographers’ recent action against American cameras 
and other photo-products, surmise is enlivened, Prob- 
abilities are that conditions obtaining at the cessation 
of hostilities will affect matters. It does not seem 
possible that Germany can underrate the value to her 
of American markets.—A merican Photographic Dealer. 


A Disillusionment 


WHEN we wrote pleasantly, and hopefully—several 
years ago—of an individual formerly prominently as- 
sociated with the dryplate-industry in America, and 
shortly afterwards as the organizer of a new and sim- 
ilar enterprise, we supposed that the latter was founded 
on strictly honest business-principles. We inferred 
this from the fact that he had been identified for a num- 
ber of years with a firm that has occupied, and still 
occupies, an honorable position in the photographic 
trade. To our astonishment, and extreme regret, we 
are forced to admit our mistake. The erstwhile dry- 
plate-expert soon threw off the mask, and now stands 
forth as one of the most diabolical frauds in the photo- 
graphic industry at the present time. He has cast 
honor and patriotism to the winds, and prospers only 
because his country’s attention is centered upon this 
great war and, at the same time is engaged in curtail- 
ing the evil activities of enemy-agents in this country. 
The Administration may seem to have postponed, but 
has not abandoned, its investigation and punishment of 
concerns that are engaged in fraudulent enterprises, 
rather than helping to win the war by putting their 
energies to patriotic uses. Let concerns who try to 
profit by our Government's present diversion beware! 
Their undoing may be deferred, but it is as sure as fate! 
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